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Vot. XL 11 


Peach Blossoms. 


Scatter the peach 


Over the way 


Where the children 


Are busy at play; 
Early to work and early to bed, 
Scatter the peach blossoms over my head. 


Scatter the peach blossoms 
Over the baby, 

Where the trees droop 
And fall over so shady ; 


Sister is watching for one she loves best, 


Singing softly ‘“‘peach blossoms, peach blos- 
soms, rest.” 


Scatter the peach blossoms 


All ’round the door ; 


See how they cover 


‘The porch and the floor ; 


Somebody’s coming down the green lane 


Singing, ‘‘Peach blossoms, peach blossoms, 
rain !” 


Scatter the peach blossoms 


Over the mother, 


As she sits in the twilight 


with father and brother ; 


Soft aud low are the words she said, 


‘*Peach blossoms, _—— blossoms, cover my 
dead.” 


Scatter the peach blossoms. 
Over the wife, 


As she stands in the gloaming, 


Sick of the strife, 


All broken-hearted, fast to a chain, 


Crying, “Peach ylossoms, peach blossoms 


slain,”’ 


Scatter the peach blossoms 


Can’t you help lighten 


All down life’s road ; 


Some poor body’s load ? 


Many are fainting with burden and care, 


Crying, ‘‘Peach blossoms, peach blossoms 
share !” 


CHARLOTTE NATTINGER CuMMINs. 


SPOKES FROM THE “HUB.” 


The soft and fragrant beauty of Cali- 
fornia at this season is in marked con- 


‘| exhortations by men and women 


trast with the crystal mantle that now | 


gracefully covers the rugged form of 
New England, and sparkles and gleams 
in the genial sun. How few have ex- 


amined the exquisite beauty of the crys- 


talline forms of which this: ermine 
cloak is so deftly woven. 
The biggest snow-storm of the winter 


fell furiously upon us this week, fiercely 
driven before a nerthern blast. 


The address of Rev. Dr. A. McCul- 
lagh at Pilgrim Hall, March 2d, seem- 


ed more satisfactory, especially | to some 
of the alder clergy, than.any other utter- | 


ance -there.-for many. 


close one brother Said. tha 


the’ 


er swing- 
ing about with no certain resting-place, 


he felt he reached» home agains 


Another said, ‘‘We have ‘arrived ‘where’ 


we have a firm foundation for our feet. 
The Bible is more than all biblical sys- 
tems wroughtout of the Bible. "A syn- | 


opsis of the address follows: 
The Bible is:a unique phenomenon, | 


as to its source and its effect on the 


has not mentioned. It is 


world. The Bible is not a history, yet 
it contains the only record lof the) world 


before the flood. No true ‘philosophy i is | it cannot be destroyed. , This age does, 
When 
| 


at variance with its teachings, 


science has arrived at the fullest knowl-_ | 


edge possible, I do, not believe it will 
be found at variance with the sacred. 
Scriptures, that-‘claim to be the inspired 
Word of God, and able to make men 


wise unto salvation; the fact that, on’ the end of the first century A. D. ‘the ip 
part of some, is in. danger of being over- | ; number of ‘Christians is ‘estimated at. and on thé’ morning of the second day T 


looked, when the enthusiastic followers 


acterrof God; we 
tellectial develop 
truest philosophy, the soundest ethics. 
God adorned the world with pireturesque 
beauty and grandeur. ..But. where did 
Raphael and Angelo go for the subjects | 
of their immortal works? Where’ did 
the greatest musicians go for their in- 
spiration? All tothe Bible. We min- 
isters are, in part, responsible for the in- 


difference, for lack of interest on the Our chief concern, as it seems to me, is and ministers to be true, I exercised my 


‘of the sciences are making conspicuous O00, 
their work. Not to, the, wonderful rev- ,; Word of God is not bound.” 
elations of science, but to the radical tion does not hinder its triumphant pro- evenings at the camp, 


pages of the Bible, that reveal pak char- | ' gress among the nations. 
for ins ence of many within the church, to this ing 


that-tedches the’ gréat subject ‘of’ missions not de- 


cess. The ‘true ring” of your metropol- 
tion, The sentences of your Boston 
scribe have so little of metallic strength 
that some of them get badly wrecked on 
the Pacific Slope. ‘The following repair- 
ed statment appeared in your issue of 
February 25th. ‘The keynote of fruit- 
ful faith in all ages has been immediate 
‘self-surrender to the self-evident’—the 
subject of Mr. Cook’s address.” 
The fruits of such faith are without 
doubt “beautiful,” as erroneously print- 
ed. 

Why should a man call himself a pro- 
tectionist when he is opposed to all du- 


ties On importations, and preaches and | 
to put so novelathing. As he brooded 


practices, so far as he can, free trade? 

Why should aman call himself Chris- 
tian when he rejects the Christ of Christi- 
anity? He who robs the Saviour of his 
Divinity robs him of the prerogatives of 
anhonest man. A neighbor’s little girl, 
not long ago, was anxious to have the 
new baby of the family named so she 
could tell whether it was a girl ora boy. 
Some of the semi-religious clubs in and 
about Boston, without a new birth, 
have declared themselves, and need a 
new name—other than the one that was 
first given to the disciples at Antioch. 
At the same time, it is true that the 
writer. has heard excellent evangelical 
in 
unevangelical churches, 

The officers of thePilgrim Congrega- 
tional church, Dorchester, Rev. W. ci. 
Allbright, pastor, have recently express- 
ed themselves as ‘‘desiring that the 
many belonging to our church and con- 
gregation, unable because of sickness, 
infirmity or other cause, to be present to 
join in our Sabbath services, may have 


something of the helpful ministry of the | 
having armed: himself) with a subscrip- 


tion-book, he struck out afoot for the 


church worship, we have asked the pas- 
tor to allow us to publish in pamphlet 
form one of his sermons each month.” 
Under this vote the first sermon has 
been published; subject, ‘‘The Invinci- 
ble Word of God.” Text, II Tim. 
xi: 9.° “The Word of God is not 
Bound. ” The pastor’s note. says, “The 
object is: (1) To do good; (2) to interest 
non-church-goers; (3) to indicate the 
work we aré doing; (4) to show that we are 


| itan scribe make a metallurgic applica- | 


| a question—whether he could not com- 


F street, on which our church stands. 


stinct of practical men, seized the op- 


health and a more extended circle of ac- 


of various nationalities, few of whom 


the men were all in their cabins. 
riving at the camp about two o’clock in | 


nothing. 


A VISIT TO THE LOGGING CAMPS. 


About the end of September, the City 
Council contracted for the grading of 


The deep cut made in the vicinity of 
the church rendered the street practi- 
cally impassable for some time, and ne- 
cessitated a modification of our church 
entrance. The trustees, with the in- 


portunity and voted their pastor a months’ 
vacation. But he, poor man, having, for 
six years been accustomed to labor on 
the frontiers where vacations don’t grow, 
was taken by surprise, and it became a 
serious question with him to what use 


over the situation an inspiration came to 
him. Both church and parsonage were 
hungering and thirsting for a coat of 
paint, and the grading of the street 
would render the building of a new 
staircase, sidewalk, and fence necessary, 
which, in all, would cost about three 
hundred dollars. 

The inspiration came in the form of 


bine service with pleasure and get out 
of the combination by the end of the 
month from two hundred to three hun- 
dred dollars, coupled with improved 


quaintance P 


He reminded himself of the fact that 
scattered through the redwood belt, at | 


distances varying from six to forty miles | 


from Eureka, there are many logging | 
camps employing several hundred men 


are ever seen at our churches, and many ' 
of whom have no particular liking for. 
them. 

The first morning of his vacation, 


nearest camp. It was a rainy day, and : 
Ar- 


the afterneon, he sought the cabin of the | 


superintendent, a gentleman whom he | 


had casually met’ before, but of whose | 
temperament and he 


Encouraged: by the: kindly greeting, 
he at once entered into an explanation 


alive. These are the days of printing and 
reading. Let us do what we can to en- | Of the nature of his mission to the camp, 


courage good reading, especially on the ‘closing with ‘the hesitating question, 
Sabbath.” __ “Can you help me‘any in this matter? ‘If 

A few sentences from the large,. clear shall be very Before he: 
type: This triumphant affirmation stands , had time to finish the sentence, the sub- 
in striking contrast with the condition of , 'scription-book: ‘was’ snatched from his. 
the .writer Paul, a prisoner at Rome. , hand. “You bet your life I can,” was: 
He paid the death penalty, but the truth | ‘the response, and in less time: thar it | 
survived, ashe said if would. There are , takes to'tell it “Wm. M. —$5.00” adorn- 


a few things in this world that it is impos- Now,” 
he said, “let’s:go round the other: cabins’ 


before supper; many of the men here 
think well of you and of your church.” 
I need hardly pause to state that I 


sible to stamp out. * * * God’s truth is 
the hardest of all to put down. It may 
be _.neglected,.. perverted, . slandered,. 
stabbed, trampled upon, fought . against; 


not call for martyrs; it calls for men and 


women (he might have added children), 
absent teamster, as fine a man as you. 


to bring this Word lovingly into contact 
with the hearts and lives of men. ‘Luth- 
er found the Book chained in the mon- 
-astery, but the truth was free, 


At the one dollar. 


ed ‘the top of the first! page. 


felt six inches taller after that than on 


approaching the camp. 
That night I slept in the bunk ofan 


can find in California, with $50" under 
my pillow, obtained mostly’ in sums of 


The next day I continuéd diy darivass,” 


500,000; in 1890, at about 500,000, ~ jreturned to the city ‘and deposited in 


The sermon closed with: 


feat the purpose of ‘God ' or disarm those |. 


work goes On apace. 


treasury. Agencies are multiplying, and 


who are co-workers ‘with Him. The cies of church meinbers, and the short-/ 


Offerings and leg: | 
acies are finding their way to the’ Lord’s sion so frequently 


“The’ the bank $84 to the credit of our im prove-’ 
| Opposi- | ment fund. During my two days and two 


I took pleasure in 


The indiffer- , visiting as many of the cabins and mak- 


the acquaintance, of as many of the: 


men as possible. | 
‘Abuses in the church, the ittconsisten-, 


coming of ministers, were up for’ discus- 
that could not hélp’ 


‘wondering that so much money had been 


sO’ are missionary men and women. contributed ‘in’ $0 short a time for such 


The Church is becoming informed, and an unworthy cause. 


information means money and men. 


‘Not, however, be- | 
lieving all the charges against churches 


part of our congregations in the reading to keep in line with this mighty move-_ liberty to say so, and availed myself of 


of the Bible. 
light of history, science and modern dis- | 
coveries concerning it on to its pages. 
Religion has shattered. empires and 


| 


shaken the world, and for religion to- | 


day nations would turn their pruning 
hooks into spears. 

It is a satisfaction that Dr. Magoun 
gives his mature strength to the defense 
of the Bible—rather that ‘The Holy 
Scriptures” 


| 
| 


so permeate and defend | martyr Stephen. 


We should throw the: ment that lies ‘so near the heart of so favorable an opportunity to correct | 


Christ. ‘To have had no part in it will | | mistakes and remove prejudices, and 


be the loss of life’s grandest opportunity.” 

Boston has been regarded as the strong- 
hold of evangelical Christian truth. In 
warfare the citadel draws the sharpest 


| fire; about it rages the fiercest: conflict, 


and many bite the dust. In all earnest 


and honest controversy the truth gets | 


the advantage—as in the days of the | 
Where did David 


thereby substitute, as far as possible, a 
more friendly relation between the camps 
and the churches for that which now too. 
commonly prevails between the camps 
and the saloons. 

After a day’s rest, I paid a four days? | 
visit to another camp, about 12 miles | 
away. Though the conditions. were not 
quite so favorable as at the first camp, I | 


him. The skill, the spirit. of song of | hide his Bible? Let the children an- added, on my return, $35 to the bank | 
your reaper in the “Union Field,” has swer, and give the reason for so doing. | 
become somewhat note-orious; as for your | ‘*Fhou, through thy commandments, 
other contributors they speak for them-, hast made me wiserthan mine enemies.” camps about 12 and 16 miles distant, 
selves. Your distinguished New York God and conscience are on the side of | and after five days of profitable inter- | 


correspondent makes friendly allusion to truth. 


an “article that New England furnishes.” 


Your spokes-man at the “Hub” fancies | 


that your Gotham informant knows “a 
th(w)ing or two” about borax that he 
known in 
this pilgrim region for medicinal quali- 
ties, and in bug-ology as an extermina- 
tor. 


“The truth shall make free” 
from error, narrowness, prejudice and 
want of charity; but ot free from the 
claims and conditions of the truth, as 
some seem to think and_ practice. 


While there are probably three or four | 


times as many women as men in our 
churches, the census shows eighteen to 


When properly and sufficiently ap- | | twenty times as many men as women in 


plied to humbug, the hum ceases, and our. _penitentiaries., .Hurrah for . the 


the bug also. 


in the land where the first and complete | This reminds me of; the .story.of a 


Man is 
in his 
Harper is inclined to the view that the 
Garden of Eden was further East), but, 


. like fallen Adam, needs a purifying pro- 


generally supposed to "have lived’ goose, learned. in Florence, Italy, that 
innocericy (I ‘believe Professor’ must be postponed... . 


Borax, 
Boston, March 7 


Subscribe for THE = PACIFIC NOW. 


It was found native in women! .My mother; was..a woman! | . 


the church and parsonage. _ 


deposit. | 
I immediately struck out for two other 


course with the men, m 
noble fellows, I returned to add $112 to | 
the bank deposit. | 

Before the bells rang to announce that 
my vacation had expended itself, the im- 
provement fund had a bank account to | 
its credit of $294, besides $50 in lumber, 


and the. Trustees had four painters sus- | 


pended like so many big iii around 


In another week the. new. stair ais : 
and fence had the | 


shrubs and flowers. 
It was a vey eS month in 


most of whom are | 


many respects. As I look back 


I feel that the opportunities. it afforded | - 


me to form acquaintances, correct false 
impressions, and discuss vexed questions, 
were much more 'to be desired than the 
$294; helpful as that souks contribution 
has proved. | 


‘There are many noble, hearted 
men at these camps. What the churches 
need is to keep in touch with them, and 
prove ourselves worthy of their’ confi- 
dence. Many of them indulge in a 
scathing ‘criticism of the churches of the 
present day, some of which is just, and 
wuch of which is unjust. But one fact 
struck me very forcibly—those who are 
most uncompromising in their denuncia- 
tion of the church of to-day have appar- 
ently nothing but the utmost reverence 
for its glorious Founder. During my 
month’s ‘visiting at the camps, though 
the men talked freely on religious ques-. 
tions, it was a rare thing to hear a word 
that savored of disrespect for the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth. This is probably 
due partly to the fact that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own coun- 
try and among his own people, and 
partly to the failure of the church to 
imitate the spirit and illustrate the teach- 
ings of its blessed Founder. 

Since my return I have had the pleas- 
ure of baptizing one of the young men I 
met during my visit, and of receiving 
_ two into the church fellowship. I have 
been called upon to marry three and to 
bury one—as noble a young man as I 
ever met. Poor fellow! The death 
angel gave him but a short notice. One 
moment he was wielding an ax with 


his strong, muscular arms; the next he | 


was gasping between two logs, and be- 
fore the two could be rolled apart his 
body was left untenanted. How won- 
derfully true it’is that in the midst’ of 
life we are in death! I call on two 
young men at their cabin ‘and ‘spend a 
pleasant hour with them; in less than a 
month, and’on the very same day, the’ 
one calls on me to engage mé for his 
wedding, and. the friends of the other 
call to engage me for his burial. Surely, 
God" moves in a’ mysterious way. May 
God bless the large“hearted ‘men! at ‘our: 
mills’ and logging-camps; and’ 
them a blessing’ 
"GRIFFITH GRIFFITHS. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS’ POSITION. 


have no'thought of ‘locking 
"with | Brother Magoun,; but I want a 
word “with ‘him.’ have ‘studied 
through’: Professor Briggs’: inaugural,’ I 
do not see. that he’ undervalues, or ‘un- 
der-reckons; or belittles, 
There is, of! course, no such thing’ as. 
new truth, ‘but, under new conditions, 
we come’ into new rélations.and new 
views of the:old’truth, ‘or:always existing’ 
truth: I am» persuaded that Professor 


‘the Bible. 


Briggs stands for! inspiration, only’ that: 


the Holy: Spirit) simply acted: through 


with divine’ wisdom+=they express= 


ing it in’ accord ‘with their natural dispo-» 
sitions’ and: abilities. You ‘recall’ Wes-: 


cott::“The! nature.of «man ‘not neu~ 
tralized theodivine ‘agency, and the 
truth “of is “not’ impaired}: ‘but 


exactly expressed in one of its'several 
aspects to’ the individual?! mind.” 
would ask’ Dr. -Magoun if ihe believes 
that ‘we have the exact words: used» by: 
Christ in his talks ‘with ‘his: disciple=’ 


companions ?« Was it at‘all necessary:that: 


eishould; to know his: vor his life?’ 
The: position: of essor Briggs, ‘Jit, 
seems to, me, is, justfhis;: ,.He-belieyes 
the Bible, is , at made. under 
limitations ; gf, Jdnguage, limitations, 

human abiljfty’ to. comprehend, limita- 
tions of reli aim, limitations of age. 
and country.: ‘I think we ought to have, 


_acordial sympathy with all reverent schel, 


ars who laborto discover truth, whether in 
electricity or, theology. ‘Tf, Professor, 
Briggs can.induce a study of the Bible 
that shall result in separating the vehicle 
from the truth itself,in, order that, we. 
may keep it distinct, let us applaud hin 
as we. applaud Edison when he gains a 
| Potnt in electrical matters, or some author 
who makes a stride ahead in literature, 
I think the real danger lies in a_preach- 
ing, or a writing, or a teaching, . which 
, May spread the suspicion that the. Chris- 
tian faith rests on nothing deeper than 
authority. I think every Christian should 
insist upon it that, not only the: Bible, 
but every other element of Gospel 
Christianity, should go upon the witness- 
stand. It can stand any questioning— 


_and the Bible; in all that makes it sac- 


red, will live while books exist. 
(Rev.)-C. B. 
Esconpipo. 


Philadelphia _makes . this 
statement:. ‘fDuring the past year 600 
women and 395 men died in this. city 


year milestone, and their ages 
make 3,335,,¥eats; while the te 


| ages of fifty-one women, aged ninety or. 


| gave a total of 4,955? ‘Six'perions | 4 


“ these the oldest being Frances Constan- 


tin, who died at 106. 
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WASHINGTON. 


sbcmeriee's' REPORT OF THE FOR- 
EIGN WORK. 


‘Segtentbes, 1890, finds the “Woman’s use. 
Missionary Association” of the Congre- | 
gational churches of Washington just 


fifteen months old. The Association 
was organized in June, 1889, at the State 
Association which met at Ellensburg, 
upon the recommendation of all the 
ministers and’ workers present. The 
work was undertaken with an earnest 
desire to do the will of the Master, and 
help bring this new State into His king- 
dom. The work has progressed with 
the usual ups and downs: that accom- | 
pany all such movements. On the 
whole, we think there is great reason to 
thank God and take courage. 
The Association, realizing that the 
tendency in missionary work is to give 
thought, time, and money, to that work 
which lies nearest home, to the exclu- 
sion of the needy fields beyond, wisely 


— | 


H.W 


provided that the foreign work should 


receive special attention. 


A Secretary Association at 


ing acquainted with our home fields, 
but most of the meetings have been de- 


voted to the study. of. the foreign work, 


from the fact that most, information 
seemed to be needed in this direction, 


, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, | They have held two public mee 


occupying the time of the Thursday- 
evening prayer-meeting at the church. 


At the first meeting Japan was taken 
| for a topic, the ladies writing papers 


and carrying on the whole programme. 
The other was held as a thank-offering 
meeting, at which twenty-four dollars 


All cont ributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the Was collected. The Society practice 


systematic giving, and number. nine- 
teen members. The whole amount 
raised for the foreign work the past year 
is fifty-two dollars and twelve cents. Of 
this amount twelve was sent through the 
Oregon Branch, and two dollars and 
fifty cents was used for blanks for State 


May rsth an auxiliary was organized 


in the People’s church, at East Tacoma. 


This Society has kept up monthly meet- 
ings, and has become deeply interested 


in Mrs. Logan’s work, to which the 
money raised by them for the foreign 
field will be devoted, amounting to six 


dollars and eighty-five cents. As our 


State President has lately become Pres- 


ident of this auxiliary; much will be ex- 
pected from it in the future. 

The Atchinson Memorial church. of 
Tacoma has a very vigorous Ladies’ As- 
sociation in connection with their 


church, their plan of operation being 


much like that of our State Association. 


This Society is doing a fine work, and 
expects to become auxiliary to the State 


Association as soon as work is resumed 
in the fall. | 

At the meeting of the Puget Sound 
Port Townsend, the 


and Treasurer were therefore appointed ladies held a meeting in the church par- 


to take charge of this department. Mrs. 


lor, led by Mrs, Campbell of Seattle, at 


Reaver of) the Plymouth church of , “which she read an interesting paper on. 


Seattle was chosen Secretary, and Mrs. | 
Hartwell of Tacoma, Treasurer; - Mrs. 
Reaver declined. to. serve,- and ‘Mrs. 


‘missionary work. Other exercises were 
participated in, and an auxiliary formed 
in the Port Townsend. church, Only, 


Newberry of Coupeville was appointed two or three meetings had been held at 


to take ‘her ‘place. | 


‘Mrs. Newberry did |the time the report came in, which also 


good and faithful service’ until ‘called ‘showed five dollars to the 


East in early,-spring, when the ‘foreign 1ent. 


Secretary was chosen; 


ten 
lety, 


members, Is, a 


In August, 1889, the ladies. of, Taylor | which we to hear good in 


church, Seattle, reorganized) -their. So- the future, 5, He”) 
| ciety, and became auxiliary.to: the As+||' We have heard of no junior. auxiliary 
sociation. This Society has been par- except the one connected: with the irst 
| ticularly zealous, in. the, ‘work, having Congregational church of 
contributed an average of one) dollar |/This is quite, a flourishing Societ 

and sixty-seven cents per member; for , by the request. of the State President a 
the whole church. to., foreign-missions. |short: account of its work. will be g 


| The Society, numbering fourteen: mem- | by the Secretary, with the’ earnest ‘desire 


bers, held a,thank-offering meeting, and ‘that it may stimulate other young peo- 
their..contributions amounted to ‘sixty ple to go and do Jikewise. The, First 


of held a meeting. 


there. 


.| Ella Lettermen of Pulman, of ten dol- 
| of Steilacoon, of five dollars; and the 


dollars and thirty cents.. .This, church church is doing something also. fc 
has, the honor of, having, the first life \children. 
member .of the Association, Mrs,,S.Ex ‘has been formed which. meets br 
Miss, Hettie iweeks, every other ‘meeting, bein 


Green, whose, daughter; 


Green, contributed aallars imissionary_ meeting. 
_|tions have been given to a Mission, Sun- 


for that purpose of be [3 

. The .auxiliary at, baum. was, ore 
ganized/in 1887, asa foreign. Soctety, 
but in. changed. ‘its,, constitution: 
and became, connected withthe Associa-. 
tion. ..Ehis Society, numbers 
members, and seems. full 
works, Their contribution to t 


lars and eighty-three cents, Connected | 
with this. church is a juveni e society, 
“The Little Workers,” who contributed | 
one dollar and fifty, cents of the above | 

ount, This. we hope , will inspire 
to larger efforts i in the future, “Th 
Little, are honored by. being 
the. first’ jav ciety. organized. An! 
the. “al iso the ladies 

. Genesee, Idaho, first church auxil-,|/ 
tary reports having, organized February, 
1890, with nine ‘members, the present | 
membership , being twenty-two,. The 
amount sent in, for, the foreign, work is 
five dollars. This church is only two 
years old, and the ladies have worked 
to help build. a house of worship, and 
pay their pastor’s. salary. Weare glad 
they felt like giving a little to send’ the 
gospel around the world. _ 

The ladies of the church at Olympia 
have sent to the Treasurer eight dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents. The So- 
ciety of Christian .Endeavor also for- 
warded five dollars and seventy cents 
for the foreign work. This Society 
seems anxious to learn of missions, and 
quite a package of leaflets has been sent 


Ellensburg, Farmington, and Medi- 
cal Lake have organizations, but no re- 
port has been received from them. Con- 
tributions have been received from Mrs. 


lars; from Mrs. Brintnall and daughter 


ladies of the Missionary Society of Walla 
Walla, of nineteen dollars. and fifty | 
cents, but no report. of the work done. 
No doubt the reports for these. atixili- 
-| aries will be given’ ‘by the Secretary: of 
the home ‘work. | 
ladies of “thé First | 
af ‘of “Tacoma. 
“October; 1889." Meetings 
have been held regularly every 


_ Their contri fh 


A “Christian 


day-school i in ‘Tacoma, 
_At; the; last. moment comes ‘another, 
jinvoice from. the. Taylor church, Seattle, 
|this, time from Sunday-school a 
|donation of twenty-nine dollars. ,and, 
d forty-eight . cents... This, for. Mrs,, 


or- school. at-R Surel thi 
eign work amounts to twenty-eight dol- han uk. rely, 


this .year.,......, 

| We are sorry not.to be. able to- make 
a more full. report'.of the -work done in 
the State, , but, taking/it almost. 
entire stranger, it has, not, been, possible. 
to do it justice. shundred., letiers. 


and. ‘circulars, have been. sent.to the 


churches and, auxiliaries, to. which. four- 
teen replies have been received.,., One; 
can, readily see , the, difficulties of 
making:a full report. when: so few. letters. 
are |answered, We.,therefore.. feel. es-, 
pecially grateful to all those .who,, have. 
noticed, our, communications, and, have 
expressed sympathy. with the. work, ; al- 
though they felt it impossible to respond. 
in money. May the Lord bless all such, 
and increase their , ability to give, until 
large sums shall flow into the treasury: 
of the foreign work, . 

The money collected. was sent to the. 
Treasurer of the. W. B, P., 
Cole; and has been-used for the salaries. 
of Mrs. Holbrook, whose work lies in 
Africa, and Miss Denton of Japan, 
That on hand will be sent as soon as 
our part of the work is assigned us. IL 
cannot close this report without making 


an earnest plea for more interest in the 


with the exception of August. The 


first few meetings were spent in becom- : 


> 


missionary; work. As Mrs. Moses 


‘Smith says, “We want earnest daily 


prayer offered for the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit.” She says, “I 
despair of securing a wide-spread and 
abiding interest in foreign work until we 
can indoctrinate our Christian people 


with the Biblical teaching that interest — 
in foreign work is a part of our religion, 
‘not ..to be taken, up and laid down at. 


pleasure. A soub in full service lias 
word 
eve dt ) tuo ds 
influence ofthe tides. is, felt; for 
four hundred miles up the Amazon,-and 


the current.of the river is distinetly pers. 


ceptible on the ocean for more 
two hundred miles from shore, 
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epNEsDAY, Marcu 18, 1891. 


‘WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


BY REV. M. EELLS, D.D. 


[Read before the Corgregational Association 
of Washington, and published by request.] 

It is not necessary that I here give 
any history of Whitman College, or its 


relations to the Congregationalists 
of this State. Its founder, Rev. 
C. Eells, D.D. and its first and 


and only President, Dr. Anderson, are 
with us. A majority of its Board of 
Trustees are Congregationalists, 
must continue so to be, by its agreement 
with the American College and Educa- 
tion Society. It has often been endors- 
éd and recommended to the Churches 
by this Association. On account of 
these things, I do not understand that 
its instruction is to be sectarian, or that 
its students shall attend the Congrega- 
tional church, or that they be made, if 
possible, to become Congregationalists, 
as is said to be the case with one de- 
nominational institution of Oregon, not 
Congregational, where the peculiar views 
of the denomination are said to be 

- hammered into the students until they 
either accept them or leave the institu- 
tion. No; Congregationalists have 
higher and broader ideas than this. It 
is to give a thoroughly Christian educa- 
cation to the students, while, at the 
same time, in a certain measure, they 
control the institution ; at least, so far 
that a majority of its Trustees, and its 
principal instructors, shall be Congrega- 
tionalists. These,as I understand it, are 
the same principles upon which Amherst, 
Williams, Bowdoin and Yale, Grinnell, 
and a host of others have been conduct- 
ed, which have done so much good in 
the United States, and the world. Still, 
it is expected that as long as Congrega- 
tionalists control such institutions, so 
long they must look to Congregational- 
ists for their main Christian support. 
Christian people, at the present time, 
belong to various denominations. A 
college controlled by Congregationalists 
cannot expect to look to the Methodists, 
or Baptists, or Presbyterians, for very 
much of its support, as they have their 
own institutions to look after. It must 
look, mainly, to the Congregationalists, 
aided by the people of the region where 
the college is located. Nor is this dis- 
tasteful to those members of the Board 
of Whitman college who are not Con- 
gregationalists. 

At the last meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, one member, who, by the way, 
belongs to another denomination, said 
that it did not seem to him that the 
Congregationalists of this State had 
done what they ought to do for the in- 
stitution; for if it were a Congregational 
institution, the Congregationalists ought 
to help it, and if they would not do so, 
it would be well to find some denomina- 
tion which would do so. He may have 
been wrong in saying what he did, and 
yet I agree with him. I beg leave to 
ask how much the Congregationalists of 
Washington have done for Whitman 
College. On account of that statement, 
a resolution was adopted, appointing a 
committee, which consists of President 
Anderson, Rev. J. Edwards, and my- 
self, to present the wants of this institu- 
tion to you, and to ask for your support 
and sympathy, both by way of money, 
prayers and students. | 

It is not necessary for me to argue 
here that the Congregationalists of this 
great and growing State need a Chris- 
tian College. Our denomination has al- 
ways been considered too intelligent 
and Christian to need any arguments in 
this direction. It is a fundamental arti- 
cle of faith of the denomination, and 
has been ever since the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth Rock, that we believe in an 
educated, intelligent Christianity. 

Hence, next I wish to lay before you 
the wants of Whitman College. Here it 
is, with its buildings and President and. 
professors—the buildings, land, library 
and apparatus worth about $35,000. 
They are not at all adequate, | 

And yet, on these there is a debt of 
about six thousand dollars, there being 
a mortage to the amount of $4,500, on 
which interest has to be paid. | 

It has a nominal endowment of about 
eleven thousand dollars, but what does 
this amount to in carrying on a college ? 
Last year the institution ran behind sev- 
éral hundred dollars. Harvard has an 
endowment of more than six and a half 
millions, and is still asking for more. 
Pacific University has a hundred thou- 
sand dollars at interest, and calls itself 
poor. It wants a half a million by the 
year 1900. 

Now, we come to you asking for your 
help. I know some of your struggles and 
poverty as churches; just beginning, with 
only a few self-supporting churches out 
of a total of ninety-four, while immigra- 
tion is coming in like a great flood, for 
whom we must do our share in furnish- 
ing them the gospel. 

I know that we have churches to 
build, very many churches being without 
church buildings, and very few with par- 
sonages, while the Church Building So- 
ciety is a long ways behind its calls for 
help. 

I know that Sabbath-schools are to 
be organized, as Superintendent Greene 
has told you, and we need money to 
help them along. 

I know that we must, if we fulfill the 
Master’s command,not neglect the heath- 
en world, but must give something for ' 
the evangelization of our neighbors— 
Mexico and Japan, of India and the 
Pacific Isles, of Great Africa and China 
with their hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple, some of whom know almost nothing 
about Christianity, except as they have 
misheard about it through the’ swear- 


Christian (!) nation. We must give,,.too, 


our own land, or they will become a fes- 
tering sore, to breed national disease and 
death. | 

I know all these calls which come to 
us for money ; they come to me, and I 
inveit it: ail of them, and yet, with them 
all, cari we neglect the Christian college 
in our own midst. How long can we 
expect to import from the East our 
ministry and other educated men, 
who are to mould and build up society 
on a Christian foundation? Not always. 
Our own children need, too, just such an 
education, and most of us are too poor 
to send them East for an educa- 
tion. Take my own case, for in- 
stance. 
education. I would never have amount- 
ed to much had I not had it. Respon- 
sibilities have been laid upon me which 
I did not wish. Honors have been giv- 
en to me which I have not deserved. I 
see twice as much work as I can do, 
which I want to do and which nobody 
else does. And yet I would never have 
had an education had not Pacific Univer- 
sity been on this Coast. In those days 
there were so many, influences drawing 
me away that I was about evenly bal- 
anced in mind as to whether I should 
go on and get itor not. And had not 
Pacific University been here I would 
have been at some other business now. 

When I went East, in 1868, fora theo- 
logical educaticn J. E. Walker went with 
me. He has been a missionary, doing 
good work in China for eighteen years, 
and yet he would without doubt never 
had done so had it not been for Pacific 
University. So I might cite case after 
case. 

We must build up Whitman College 
to do for this region what other colleges 
of ours have done for other States. This 
association has often endorsed it. And 
yet, what have the Congregational 
churches of this State done for it pecu- 
niarily, outside.of Walla Walla and Dr. 
C, Eells and his descendants. Dr. An- 
derson tells me that he cannot think that 
they have done anything. According to 
this, hence its own value in the eyes of 
many of our churches, ministers and 
people is as nothing. Yet there is wealth 
in this State and among our own people 
—much more than than there was among 
some other peoples who worked hard 
for their institutions. 

Harvard Collage, in 1642, twenty-two 
years after the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth rock, requested every family, will- 
ing to doso, to give one-fourth of a 
bushel of corn, or its equivalent, one 
shilling. In 1651, it asked for help by 
pecks, half bushels, and bushels of wheat. 
In 1655 it had twelve pounds per an- 
num for its income and fifteen for its 
students. Among the gifts in 1656, and 
a few following years, to that institution, 


pound five shilling, a fruit-dish, a sugar- 
spoon and silver tipped jug, one great and 
one small salt trencher, thirty ewe sheep, 
one pewter flagon, a bell, one silver goblet, 
another silver goblet, and one pair of 
globes. | 
In 1849 there were subscribed for 


of the subscribers being ministers, and 
there were only twenty-one of them in 
the State. In 1850, the ministers’ wives, 
anxious to share in the enterprise, re- 
solved to raise one hundred dollars out 
of their own resources, and seventy dol- 
lars were subscribed by fourteen persons 
who were then present. ‘It was a 
great sum,” said one of them afterwards; 
‘it was a great sum then, five dollars, 
but I managed to pay it.” So it went 
on for years afterwards. In 1852, $153 
were raised; in 1853, $711. Now, al- 
though destroyed a few ago years by a cy- 
clone, it has an endownment of $170,000 
and over $110,000 in other property. 


The College Society, in its report for 
1871, says: “A fact respecting Wash- 
burn (Kan.) and Carleton (Minn.) is sig- 
nificant and encouraging. The General 
Association’ of Kansas and the General 
Conference of Minnesota have requested 
every Congregational minister within 
their limits to preach once a year upon 
the cause of Christian education, and to 
take up a collection for college purposes 
that shall show as many dollars as there 
are members in his church. ‘Here,’ 
says the Society, ‘is a suggestion to be 
heeded. Other States might profit by it.’ 
Four years later, in 1875, the State Con- 
ference of Minnesota says: ‘The in- 


crease in the numbers of students, and 


other indications of healthy growth, will 


justify the Conference in prompt and 


thorough measures to secure the pro- 
posed endowment of another professor- 


ble.’ 
amount, $20,000, was raised the next 
year in the State, amid financial depres- 
sion. 

‘Each of the four local associations of 
Nebraska had, in 1877, its carefully ap- 
pointed canvasser for Doane College, 
and one lady gave herself to the work 
among the children. In 1879 the Gen- 
eral Association of that State asked each 
pastor to use his utmost effort to secure 
from his field one dollar per member for 
the. erection of Merrill Hall for the col- 
lege. Her next annual report says that 
‘the new college building was nearly com- 
pleted, and that hundreds of givers, 
great and small, have wrought to rear 
the substantial brick structure. The 
givers included men, women and child- 
ren in all parts of Nebraska. 

In Nebraska, I am told that, in their 
Associations a half a day is given to the 
College, an address is given by the 
President, and the Association takes as 
much interest in it as if it elected all the 


ing sailor, the rum exported from New 


England, or the opium introduced by a | 


Trustees... 


for the negroes, Chinese and Indians of’ 


I am thankful I had a college 


». Thus, by these various agencies, a 
.close‘bond of sympathy is formed be- 


tween the colleges and the churches. 

~ We often look to the East for help 
for our colleges, and they often give out 
of their poverty. I ran over the list of 
givers from Connecticut for 1874 to the 
College Society. There were one hun- 
dred and twenty-six givers. Sixty-two 
of them—almost half—each gave ten 
dollars or less; thirty-five of them giving 
five. dollars each. Doane College, for 


gifts from two hundred and thirty-seven 
givers, and one hundred and forty-seven 
of them gave between thirty cents and 
ten dollars each. We certainly are able 
to give in this way, ‘if we cannot do 
more. | 


its struggles. In 1853 its first great de- 
cided help came from Deacon P. W. 
Carter of Waterbury, Connecticut, a gift 
of five thousand and eighty dollars—a 
great gift in those days. Deacon Car- 
ter was a plain man, and his home one 
of the olden stamp, comfortable, but 
without extravagance or display. Rid- 
ing about in the place where he lived 
one day, he stopped where a fellow- 
townsman was building a residence of 
great elegance and cost. Surveying it 
for a moment, he said, ‘‘There I might 
take my money, and build me a_ house, 
just like that; but, then, if I should, I 
should not have it to give to Iowa Col- 
lege.” He had considered the ques- 
tion and made his choice, and, as he 
has now passed from earth to heaven, 
who will say that the choice was not a 
good one? (Iowa Band, xiil.) 
Within the last two or three years the 
Trustees of Whitman College have giv- 


‘en nearly three thousand dollars to it. 


The people of Walla Walla have giv- 
en considerably in all. 

So now we turn to you for assistance. 
Secretary Hamilton, of the American 
College and Education Society, told me, 
last June, that if the people of this re- 
gion would give their share, the East 
wou'd help what is necessary. But if 
we should not do our share, then it 


there. 
But with these gifts we ask for your 
prayers—heartfelt prayers. “Ignorance 
is not the great danger of the North- 
west,” was what I heard President 
Magoun, of Iowa College, say about 


were nine shillings in cotton cloth, one ' 


Iowa College $442.65, all but four of | 


ship, and to enlarge the apparatus and | 
library of the institution as fast as posst- | 
On account of this, the desired | 


‘Fair buildings. He was a liberal pat- 


twenty years ago in an address in the 
Center church, in Hartford, Conn. 
‘Roman Catholicism is not the great 
danger of the Northwest,” he added. 
‘‘But worldliness is the great danger,” was 
a following sentence. 


We are in Christian colleges, not bat- 


tling altogether against ignorance. We 
are an educated people; but we need 
educated Christian people—what the 
common schools nor State institutions 
cannot assure us of; and we need your 
prayers to bring down God’s blessing 
upon thisinstitution. ‘Without me ye 
can do nothing,” said Christ. Dr. 
Atkinson once told me that he made 
Whitman College a special object of 
prayer one day in every week. Others 
have done more—but how many? Yet 
all, whether we have children to educate 
or not, need the influence in this State 
which a Christian College alone can 
give. In one sense, it is like the sun. 
Whether we are astronomers, studying 
the sun, or farmers, whose crops cannot 
grow without the shining of the sun, or 
students, who sit in the house where the 
sunshine does not reach us, or miners, 
who work underground where the light 
of the sun never reaches, still all need 
that sun, for without it all would die. 
So in regard to college. Whether we 
are students, who wish to study in the 
college, or parents, who wish to send 
their children to school, or farmers, who 
always will be farmers, who have not a 
child to send to school, or bachelors or 
old maids, still there is a light which 
goes forth from a Christian college, 
which affects us all; and which, if it 
dies, will cause moral and spiritual dark- 
ness and death to all around. Hence, 
we ask not alone for the endorsement 
and recommendation of this Association, 
but for your money and prayers, for 
your students, and heartfelt support. 


A useful and successful career was 
cut short by the death of John Wellborn 
Root, the architect, at Chicago, the 
other day. He was born at Lumpkin, 
Georgia, January 10, 1850, and during 
the war was sent to England to fit for 
Oxford. Later, however, his father re- 
called him, and he entered the New 
York University, where he was graduated 
with first honors in mathematics, engi- 
neering, and architecture. Mr. Root 
planned many of the great structures in 
this country, and had been made the 
aritchitect of the Columbian World’s 


ron of art, and gladly aided struggling 
young sculptors and painters in their 
efforts to obtain an education.— Harper's 
Weekly. 


James Redpath, who died in New 
York recently from injuries received by 
being knocked down by a horse-car, was. 
one of the best-known newspaper men 
and writers in this country. He was a 
warm friend of John Brown, and, as a 
newspaper correspondent, was with him 
during the Kansas troubles, and after- 
ward at Harper’s Ferry. Mr. Redpath 
was at one time the head of a successful 
lecture bureau, and during his life had 
been associated with a number of maga- 
zines and newspapers. Although born 
on the border between England and 
Scotland, he was an ardent home-ruler; 
and he was also Vice-President of the 
Anti-Poverty Society in New York. 


It ismore delightful and. more honor- 
able to give than receive. —Zpicurus. 


the year ending May, 1883, received | 


I have spoken of Iowa College and 


would be useless to try to do anything | 


trials. The Christian life has its duties 


our position and we stand firm. They 


_| God, Far up in the Sierra Nevada 


Song-of the Mystic. 


[By the late Father Abram J. Ryan, 
times called **the poet of the South.”] 

I walk down the Valley of Silence—_ 
Down the dim, voiceless valley alone! 

And T hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me save God’s and my own, | 

And the hush of my heart is as holy | 
_As houses where angels have flown ! 


Long ago was I weary of voices 

Whose music my heart could not win; 
Long ago * was weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din; 
Long ago was I weary of places 

Where I met but the human and sin. 


I walked in the world with the worldly ; 
| I craved what the world never gave, 
And I suid: ‘‘In the world each Ideal, 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, — 
Is wrecked on the shores of the Real, 
And sleeps like a dream in the grave.” 


And still did I pine for the Perfect, 
And still found the False with the True; 
- I sought ’mid the human for heaven, 
But caught a mere glimpse of its blue; 
And I wept when the clouds of the mortal 
Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 


And I toiled heart-tired of the human, — 
And I moaned ’mid the mazes uf men, 
Till I knelt long ago at the altar 
- And heard a voice call me. Since then 
_ I walk down the Valley of Silence 
That lies far beyond mortal ken. 


Do you ask what I found in the valley ? 
’Tis my trysting-place with the Divine;- 

And I fell at the feet of the Holy, | 
And above me a voice said, ‘‘Be mine’’; 

And there arose from the depths of my spirit 
An echo—‘‘My heart shall be thine.” 


Do you ask how I live in the valley ? 
I weep, and I dream, and I pray; 
But my tears are as sweet as the dewdrops | 

That fall on the roses in May, Be | 
And my prayer like a perfume from censers 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


In the hush of the Vailey of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dim valley, 
Till each finds a word for a wing | 

That to hearts, like the dove of the deluge, 
A message of peace they may bring. | 


‘But far on the deep there are billows | 
That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech; 

And I have had dreams in the valley 
Too lofty for language to reach, 


And I have seen thoughts in the valley, 
Ah me ! how my spirit was stirred ! 
And they wear holy veils on their faces— 

Their footsteps can scarcely be heard ; 
They pass through the valley like virgins 
Too pure for the tonch of a word ! 


Do you ask me the place of that valley ? 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care ! 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and his angels are there ; 
_ And one’s the dark mount of sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of prayer ! 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topie for Week Be- 


ginning March 29, 1891. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject:—Promise meeting. —(II Pe- 

There are ebbings and flowings in 
the spiritual life as in the ocean. There 
are springtides and recessions. Un- 
ceasing earnestness is impossible. In- 
cessant enthusiasm is not the law of 
our nature. To meet this condition of 
our humanity, God has mercifully pro- 
vided abundant and abiding promises. 
‘They are “yea” and “amen” in Christ 
Jesus. But there are those who tell us 
we should be always at the topmost key 
of Christian ecstasy. Anything less 
than to be “emptied, and lost, and 
swallowed up” in Christ is beneath the 
Christian’s privilege. Like Peter, they 
would build a tabernacle on the moun- 
tain top and say : 3 | 

‘¢ My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing itself away 
Into realms of endless bliss.” 
_ Nights have varying darkness. Days 
have their clouds. Godliness has its 


and its sacrifices. Faith sometimes be- 
comes weary in well-doing. And to 
meet these needs God has provided His 
sure promises, which sustain us in duty 
and lift us into transporting triumph. 
(II Cor. vii:1; I John iii:3; Gal. iv: 
28, 29; Heb vi: 11, 12.) | | 

God’s promises contain transforming 
power. Christ conversed with the wom- 
an of Samaria. He was enlightened, 
reclaimed andinspired. The unevenness 
of her life was made smooth. Sinful 
habits were corrected and turned into 
new and better activities. Her dark 
career was illumined with a heavenly 
brightness. 
transforming power of God’s promises. 
They likewise transform weakness into 
power so that the soldier of Christ, 
buffeted and persecuted, will be— 

** Calm ’mid the, bewildering cry, 
Confident of victory.” 

(II Cor. i: 20; Gal. iii: 21, 22; Rom. 

Emotion is superficial and deceitful. 
When we /ee/ a thing intensely, we think 
we delieve in it intensely. Emotion is a 
magnifying medium, showing things like 
the rising or setting sun seen through a 
haze. But the promises of God steady 


are as light from heaven to enlighten 
the conscience and give us a true view 
of principles. and facts. 

‘* Grace subdue the powers of sin; 
While justice, temperance, truth and love 
Our inward piety approve.” 

(Mark xiv: 31; Jamesi: 12.) 7 

Hope can sink her anchor no deeper 

than in the promises of God. To feel 
that these promises are to us personally 
is to experience within our heart aspira- 
tion and inspiration. It is to remove 
us out of adversity and distress into 
plenty and contentment. It is to mi- 
grate from the winter of orphanhood 
and misfortune into the summer of ad- 
option and spiritual companionship with 


mountains, above “timber line,” there 


It was an illustration of the | 


| 


- By an unfaltering 


are trees so stunted by the cold and 


beaten down by.the*storms which rage 
amotig the bleak summits that they can- 
not grow tall. The same kind of tree 
is a lofty redwood in the sheltered re- 
cesses and under the quickening sun 
and sustaining soil of more favored posi- 
tions. Thus, many Christians are storm- 
beaten and discouraged. It is sad to 
see men losing hope as they gain exper- 
ience. We ought to grow up into the 
promises of God as we grow older. 
With more knowledge of God’s promises 
will come more faith, more hope; and 


| the consciousness of His promises as 


ours will.make every yoke easy, every 
burden light, and every step a nearer 
approach to Him who is our eternal 
friend. Surrounded and upheld by the 
promises of God we shall be— 


‘sSustained and soothed 
trust, approach our grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 


| About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.’! 


PLyMoutTH CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO. 
JAPAN. 


Rev. Dr. Griffs, pastor of the Shaw- 


| mut Congregational church in Boston, 


has done good service in preparing a 
very valuable work on the interesting 
country of Japan. It is entitled ““Hon- 


| da, the Samurai.” 


The author was peculiarly qualified to 
give an inside view of the country, he 
being the only living American who saw 
the Japanese feudal system in operation, 


_| and who witnessed its downfall and for- 
} mal burial. 


He lived in a Daimio’s 
capitol, and, as an organizer of a large 
school for Samurai young men, he be- 


| came acquainted with hundreds of lads 
| and their fathers when they wore the two 
| swords and flowing dress, with coats of 
| arms which marked their class. 


Living 
for months under the shadow of a feu- 
dal castle, and not seeing a soul but a 


| Japanese, he became thoroughly familiar 
with the wonderful and curious customs 
_|of feudalism, the life of the merchants, 

| farmers, soldiers, fishermen, mechanics, 
| high lords and ladies, beggars and street 


characters of all sorts. There is a sub- 


| ordinate form of fiction to excite the in- 
_ | terest of the young, but all the represen- 
| tations are true to fact. 


The volume opens with a lively de- 


| scription of the city of Echizen, and 
| there are accounts of the subjection of 
| the wild savages, the origin of the dual 
| government of the Mikado and the Ty- 
coon, the visit of Commodore Perry, 
|} who opened the hermit nation to the 


world, the revolution which resylted in 


| the present order of things and created 
}a new nation, a naval battle, and how 


Honda, the Samurai, became a Chris- 
tian, and the work of the American 
missionaries. 

On the whole, it is a most entertain- 
ing account of a most entertaining coun- 
try, and conveys much useful informa- 
tion, and will interest the young as well 
as those who are older. It should bein 
every Sunday-school library, and be 
read by all who desire to know about a 
most remarkable people and their char- 
acteristics and customs. Itis published 
by the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society, and for sale at 
the Bible House and the Tract Societies’ 
depositories in San Francisco, 735 and 
757 Market street. Price, $1.50. 

STOCKTON. 

_BREVITIES. 

Among the late George Bancroft’s 
pupils at the Round Hill School, in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, where he 


| taught while quite a young man, were 


John Lothrop Motley, Ellery Channing, 
Henry W. Bellows, Theodore Sedgwick, 


| and several others whose names were af- 


terward famous. 


Professor Theodore W. Dwight, who 
has recently retired from the head of the 
Columbia Law School, New York, had 
been with the college since 1858, and is 
perhaps the most noted teacher of law 
in this country. He is sixty-nine years 
old, and a grandson of Timothy Dwight, 
a former President of Yale. 


Although Chicago has won Theodore 
Thomas away from New York, he can- 
not take his best musicians with him. 
Leading citizens of New York have 
guaranteed a fund of over $50,000 a 
year toward the support of a permanent 
orchestra, which Walter Damrosch will 
lead.— Harper's Weekly. 


James Lidgerwood, the New York 
grocer who died recently, was one of 
the very few men in the United States 
who ever refused a public place because 
there wasa salary attachedto it. Hewas 
a warm friend of ex-President Cleveland, 
and during the latter's adminstration 
was Offered an office, but declined it, as 
the statutes required him to receive pay 
for the duties performed. | 

A missionary in Mexico points says: 
‘Excepting the Arabic and the Chinese, 
there is no language used in mission work 
spoken by more people than the Spanish. 
Sixty millions of souls are waiting to 
hear the good news in the language of 
proud Castile. Between the Rio Grande 
and Cape Horn are sixteen republics 
with language, customs, history, and re- 


'| ligion so similar that the missionary can 


look upon them as one people. 
The Misston Field of the Reform- 
ed Church refers to the effect of the rise 
in the price of silver upon the missions 
of its Boardin India. It says that while 
in 1889 $100 realized 300 rupees, now, 
under the rise of silver, it will require 
$133 to realize the same sum. ‘Under 
these circumstances one of two things 
must be done. Either the church in 
America must send out 33 per cent. 
more money than it did last year, or the 
disburséments in India must be reduced 
33 per cent. The Mtsstwonary Herald 
says: “This is precisely the case with the 
work of the American board in India.” 


Van Ness Seminary 


| 


r 


he 


— 
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BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL FOB 
YOUNG LADIES. 


1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers. The next 
tarm opens January 5, 1891. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


If you want a thorough, first class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


Next term begins on Augu:t 6th. Send for 
catalogue to 


We Ww. ANDERSON, Ae Mie, 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROG, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. -G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, DD. 


The new term of study will begib Jan. 2, 1891. 
Letters and communications may be sent to 
any member of the faculty. — 
he asusi facilities are granted with but 


small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


1885 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENOH 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. 


nineteenth year will begin August 4, 1890. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 

Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 8, 1891. 


OOLLEGE OOURSE sponds ver y 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
: The Seminary course of study remains un- 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. OC. T. Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 
ALAMEDA OAL. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH ST. OAKLAND, OAL. 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL’ FOR YOUNG LADIES, Primary, 
Academic and Collegia'e Departments, con- 
necting buildings, pleasant grounds, croquet 
and tennis courts, personal pin, and 
home influences, special instruction in del — 
sarte, music andart. Central location. Af- 
fords unusual advantages for attendance at — 
lectures and concerts. ExcrLLent TABLE 


GUARANTEED. Term opens JULY 28th. 
Mrs. M. K. Braxe, Principal, 


Miss Evetine L. DICKINSON, 
Associate Principal. 


Has removed his office to 
106 STOCKTON STREET. 


Hours: 10 to 8. Sundays: 10 to 12. 
EYE, EAR, THROAT, NOSE. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAB POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 


new, clean 


athigh tide, and fanged dai 
© 
ig and well re "Baths 26 con's. 
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“THE Pactric: Say FRANCISCO, 


Home Circle, 


Life, Through Death. 
BY THURAR. 


Forth from the cold 
And drear of winter comes 
Nature renewed: 
Nor can be told : 
The beauties rare with which | 
Earth is endued. 


Forth from the tomb 
The Lord of life doth come, 

To triumph o’er 

The prince of gloom, 
And to mankind reveal 

Heayen’s open door. 


To mortals here, 
Immersed in selfishness 
And sin and strife, 
He shows a sphere 
Of love, and joy, and peace, 
And endless life. 


Oh, ye who yet 
Are lingering or in doubt, 
Believe, and live! 
Whate er your debt, 
He will, He hath declared, 
Freely forgive. 


ONE EASTER MORN. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


Miss Agnes Ashleigh wasin a very 
satisfied frame of mind. The colors of 
her new suit were going to blend and 
harmonize quite as perfectly as she had 
thought they would when she first saw 
them displayed at the ‘‘Royal Bazaar,” 
and there apparently was ‘no reason to 
fear that her costume would not be one 
of the richest and most tasteful ones to 
make its appearance on the approaching 
Easter Sunday. At the door of the 
dressmeker’s apartments she paused 
for a last emphatic injunction : 

** Now, be sure, Miss La Blamc, not 
to disappoint me; it would be hard for 
me to forgive it if you should !” 

The French woman replied with char- 
acteristic suavity : 

“Ah! I could not deesappoint ma’- 
selle for worlds!” and the Madame 
shrugged her shoulders and rolled her 
eyes in tragic disdain of the unworthy 
thought. 

It was not strange, perhaps, that Ag: 
nes Ashleigh stood quietly regarding her- 
self in the long mirror in her room for 
a moment before removing her outside 
garments. She made an attractive, dain- 
ty picture as she stood there. The brisk 
walk in the crisp air had sent a bright, 
warm color into her _ so2ftly-rounded 
cheeks; a fringe of golden hair was 
blown about her forehead, contrasting 
gaily with the dark hue of her little vel- 
vet bonnet; while the handsome cioth 
suit bordered with fluffy fur lent a full- 
ness to her stately figure, and, standing 
high at the collar, seemed to caress the 
white neck and dimpled chin. 

The door opened, and her mother en- 

tered. 
Ah, Agnes,” she said, you have 
been enjoying your favorite exercise of 
walking; I dare say you have been the 
entire length of the avenue.” 

* Oh, yes, and farther too,” laughed 
Agnes. “I walked all the way to Ma- 
dame’s and she promises to have every- 
thing finished and sent home on Satur- 
day. My suit is lovely, and Madame 
has draped it exquisitely. My bonnet 
is to come to-morrow, and I bought my 
gloves to-day, so I do not see why my 
outfit should not: be complete by Sun- 
day.” Then she added carelessly, ‘‘I 
saw crocuses and hyacinths already up 
in Mr. Bard’s fine old garden, and the 
Easter lilies are a sight to behold at all 
the florists.” 

That was all. No hint, no thought of 
what Easter meant, or what Easter was, 
beyond being a fitting time at which to 
appear in full spring attire in the house 
of God and at a service commemorative 
of the most solemn and glorious event 
of all sacred history. And no lesson 
suggestive either of the resurrection in 
nature or of the body was conveyed at 
sight of the springing crocuses or blos- 
soming hyacinths. The mind, unre- 
sponsive to all spiritual influences, felt 
no. quickening impulses either at behold- 
ing nature’s sweet awakening or in think- 
ing of the resurrection morn. 

Sometimes Mrs. Ashleigh experienced 
a vague feeling of unrest that no special 
interest attached to days of particular 
solemnity and importance in the church 
calendar, in her family. She was a 
church member of the easy-going, fash- 

ionable type, and hoped, in an easy, 
comfortable way, that in time her daugh- 
ter would unite with the church, also. 

But things were prospering with them, 
so she felt content in knowing that the 
pew rent was promptly paid, the contri- 
bution for home and foreign missions 
duly remembered, and the poor not en- 
tirely forgotten. Very respectable Chris- 
tians, after all, as some Christians go. 

Christians? Christ-followers in very 
truth can they be—these Mammon- 
servers who follow the Christ only afar 
off? Yet, blessed be God, that even 
these indifferent professors can be 
brought nigh whenever the Spirit wills 
to draw them ; and it is better to follow 
sluggishly than not at all, piteous as it is 
that any believer can be willing to let 
the distance between himself and the 
Saviour widen until he is ‘‘ afar off.” 

Like many another thoughtless child 
of fashion, Agnes Ashleigh was really 

far from being altogether selfish. Her 
disposition was kindly and sympathetic, | 
and down under the frosting of a world: | 


ly nature was a heart easily touched by 


a tale of sorrow or at sight of pain. 
Only a few days beforé, she had walked 
down to Crook street to visit the cook’s 
young sister, whose heart was. nearly 
broken over the death of her sweetheart, 


and the’ poor child was‘ truly comforted | 


by the young lady’s dear words of sym- 


pathy and Nor was she in- 
attentive to the sound words of script- 
ural counsel which, from the lips of her 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Fairchild, sounded in 
her ears from Sabbath to Sabbath. 


An Easter morn to make glad the 
heart of man. It dawned in smiling 
glory on all alike, the rich and the poor, 


the favored children of prosperity and 


the hard toilers for daily bread. But in 
one young heart were feelings only of 


anger and of disappointment. For at 


the last moment, when neither coaxing 
nor displeasure could avail anything, and 


when it was too late to place the work 
elsewhere, Madame La Blanc had sent 


an exasperating little note saying that 


‘‘ Ma’selle’s so lovely a suit cannot com- 


pleted be this week, so very sick all the 


night gone has been poor Madame.” 
‘Why not go for this once in your 


winter suit, my love?” urged her mother; 


“it has been very becoming; and I do 


not see as it need matter so much if you’ 


wear it to-day.” 

But Agnes replied i in discehed tones: 
‘Why, ma! wear my old things to 
church on Easter Sunday? Why, Marie 
Davenport, Lucia Benares and Irene St. 
Clare would think us insolvent at once!” 

She could not keep the tears back, 
poor, foolish child, when at church time 
she peeped between the curtains and 


saw the rare beauty of the day and the 
throngs of people going by, some with a 


look of new hope on their faces, others 


with an expression of half-concealed | 
Satisfaction, as some faultless costume 


was paraded for the first time. 


Her. 


mother’s elegant but quiet dress was on 


hand, and, deploring her daughter’s dis- 
appointment, she went with her husband 
to church. 

After a while the loneliness of remain- 
ing indoors when all was so charming 


outside, joined with her great fondness 


for walking, caused Agnes to form a sud- 
den resolve. 

**T’1l_ put on my things,” she solilo- 
quized, “and have a good, long walk, 
going in the direction of the water, 
where I shall meet but few church peo- 
ple. 
entirely spent in moping ”; and, leaving 
word that she was going for a long walk, 
she set forth. 

Although the sun was warm, there yet 
lingered in the air a certain chill which 
made the friendly fur seem warm and 
welcome as it whisked to and fro in the 
balmy breeze. The girl moved on with 
light, rapid footsteps, keenly alive, de- 
spite her thwarted wishes, to the bright 
freshness of the sweet spring morning. 
At length she reached a quiet, respecta- 
ble street in one of the less aristocratic 
parts of the city, where she slackened 
her pace and became interested in no- 
ticing the neat garden patches before the 
doors. Here were crocuses in alluring 
abundance, and showing nearly all the 
tints of the rainbow. 


So absorbed was she in watching the. 


pretty cups of yellow and white, striped, 
purple and gray, she failed to notice 
that she was approaching a little house 
before which a number of persons were 
gathered, until she was fairly in their | 
midst, gazing with astonished eyes at the 
signs of grief depicted on the common 
but honest faces before her. She looked 
inquiringly at an old woman wrapped in 
an enormous cloak of camlet cut, who 
bluntly addressed her in not ungentle 
tones, but with a strong Welsh accent: | 

‘Oh, Miss, it do looke as ef it maught 
be yoorsel’ cud say a woord o’ coomfort 
to a poore body in the thues o’ troble ! 
There be a poore coople only aboot six 
weeks oover as ’ave los’ their leetle bi’; 


an’ noo one dare says a woord, for whoot : 


cud one say? ‘They be goot Protestan’ 
folk belike, fro’ atween the nor’ o’ Ing- 
lan’ an’ the Scootish main, and our oon 
ministoor will coom oncet the sarvice is 
adoon. The leetle one strayet off to the 
river froont, and fell int’, and wen he 
wor pooled oot, the life had fled intirely. 
It’s nigh dazet is the poore moother ; be- 
like a wud fro’ yoorsel’, Miss, maught 
goo a gret way wi’ a heart thet’s clean 
brooke.” 

Agnes shrank back. How could she 
go intoa scene like that? But a look of 
great pity stole into her young eyes, and 
just then another warm-hearted old body, 
broken in speech, but with a voice full 
of kindly entreaty, plucked urgently at 
her sleeve : 

‘‘Gang alang, chile,” she crooned ; 
“aye, gang alang! It’s fur enow a wud 
fro’ sof’ leddy lips goo when a’ hearts 
a’ torn an’ sore; ye’ve winsom’ peety in 
yee’e. Gang ? the house, an’ ye moot 
hush the moaning’ agin’ the parson 
cooms. Gang alang, lass, there !” ) 

The passage at the door was clear, and 
seized by a sudden impulse, Agnes en- 
tered. A small group was gathered in 
the little room, but at sight of the stately 
young lady, all gave way until she stood 
by a cot, whereon lay the figure of a 
little boy of about three years. Damp 
brown curls were clinging closely to a 
brow of snow, and long, dark lashes lay 
against cheeks of marble whiteness. Beside 
the qutet little form knelt a young woman, 
sobbing in that abandonment of grief 
which notes nothing that is passing 
around. Near her on a low stool with 
his face buried in his hands, sat the fath- 
er. Once in awhile as the wife’s sor- 
row broke into more choking sobs, he 
would raise his head and say soothing- 


ly—— 


* Coom now, tra whist ! Spare 


yesel’, lass, so there!” . 


But the woman. wept on, holding 


closely the whilé in her own a little pas- 
sive hand. 
Agnes went slowly to the side of the 


cot, and seating herself on the edge; be- 


gan gently stroking‘ the dark hair of the 
mother with her daintily-gloved 


hand. 
The poor creature raised a pair of 


kingdom o’ light an’ life. 


tear-stained eyes and hushed her grief 


for a moment at sight of the sweet, gra- . 


cious young presence beside her. The 
next moment her sobs, though a little 
more subdued, burst out afresh as she 
moaned : 

«Oh, leddy, it wor’ hard, it wor’ hard! 
It’s me own wee Willie, me baby laddie! 
Oh, it wor’ too hard !” 

The sympathizing hand went over and 
over the bowed head, but not a word 
could Agnes speak. The solemn pres- 
ence of the little lifeless child and the 
piteous sorrow of the parents completely 
choked her utterance, but the soothing 
touch of her light hand went tenderly 
on. 

At length some one said the parson 
had come, and Agnes was about to 
arise, when the mother raised her head 
| again. 

‘Nay, nay,” she said, “bide a-near 
me, bide a-near me; the sof’ han’ com- | 
forts me a bit.” 

A tall, gaunt man, with strongly- 
marked, benevolent features, entered the 
room and stood opposite the parents and 
close beside the little sleeper. In his 
hand were two Easter lilies, a few aza- 
lias, and one or two rosebuds. He laid 
them at once on the pillow, close by the 
round baby face. 

Without introduction of any kind, he 
began in a wonderfully sympathetic voice 
and with a dialect peculiarly his own : 

*‘ Aye, an’ it’s weepin’ ye are, are ye, 
weepin’ biside ye beloved dead? 
weep on! It wor the Christ himself as 
wept when it wor his own. He wor 
lamentin’, an’ no one said the Marster 
nay. An’ yet its weepin’ in the face 
o’ wondrous mercy ye are! It wor’ pass- 
in’ kind an’ good o’the dear Lorrud to 
come on this day 0’ his own raisin’ and 
lif’ ye little lamb into his own safe fold.” 

The mother raised her heavy eyes to 
the speaker’s face, and, quick to note 
their Sxpacesion of mute inquiry, he 


went on: 


‘Yes, it wor’ indeed passin’ good 


° the Saviour to take the little mite 
Why, he be the only one o’ us: 


The day is far too lovely to be|in the room as is safe, this wee angel, 


th’ day! 


the only safe one o’ us all! Ye see’— 
the compassionate voice still held the 


mother quiet—‘‘ye see, when he came, 


the Lorrud Jesus, to this sufferin,’ sor- 
rowin’ worruld, it wor’ to save us all, 
and to comfort every poor child o’ 
earruth in any trouble whatsoe’er, an’ it 
wor’ to draw all hearruts to himself. You 
can believe me, me friends, ye’ll follow 
‘the dear Lorrud all the sooner and the 
closter for the wee one he has lifted to 


his arrums. Now, this little one had 


only love, an’ care, and shelterrin,’ but 


when the Lorrud o’ glorry came to re- 


deem the worruld, what did the worruld 
for him in return? It mocked, an’ 
scourged, an’ hated, an’ killed, aye, 1t 
killed the Lorrud o’ glorry! Then for 
a little while, death, chill, mournful 


death, had possession o’ our own dear 


Lorrud. But the third, the Easter day, 
the same as this—for this be Easter— 
he rose triumphant from the tomb, an’ 
so some day we all shall rise also. 
‘Look at these flowers. How fresh 
an’ new they be, but only a little agone 
they wor’ mere darruk seeds way adown 


in the cold harrud earruth. But th’ day 


they are resurrected, borrun into a new 
See the pretty 
little human flower, your own little bud— 
hands cold, hearrut still, eyes closed ; will 
he wake again?” 

The parents glanced quickly ea the 
face of the child to the earnest face above 
him. The minister repeated with im- 
pressive earnestness: 

*¢ Will he wake again? Aye, that he 
will! The Saviour will give ye back 
yourown. The Bible tells ye so th’ day. 
Look abrroard ! The great green earruth 
is burrstin’ into bloom ; ’tis nature’s great 
resurrection time. An’ so the time will 
surely come when the trump o’ the great 
awakenin’ angel shall sound, an’ if ye 
only serve the Lorrud and follow up his 
footsteps, ye shall hold your baby in 
your arrums again. All shall rise into a 


|new kingdom who love and serve the 


Lorrud, mind ye! All who trust a risen 
Saviour shall greet their own Easter 
morn ; but be ye ready when the Easter 
o’ your souls draws nigh !” 

As he said the last words, the minis- 
ter walked very slowly toward the moth- 
er, and with a smile of hope on her poor 
troubled face, she arose and took his ex- 
tended hand, and Agnes, seizing the mo- 
ment, slipped rapidly away. 

She had spoken never a word, but 
while silently comforting a stricken heart, | 


into her own soul had been borne a les- | 


son she was never to forget. She cared 
nothing that traces of tears were on her 
face as she retraced her steps, and every 
thought of the morning’s anger and dis- 
appointment had been utterly chased 
from her mind. 

‘So this is what it means!” she said, 
gazing thoughtfully at the crocuses. in 
their innocent bloom. ‘‘ You are little 
emblems of the resurrection ; little proofs 
that seeds lie buried, only to burst the 
bands of death and spring into fresh, 
new life. And this day! What a 
sacred, blessed day it should be to every 
one! Strange, I’ve always known, yet 
never in the least realized its solemn, 
glorious import.” Her voice was full of 
regret as she added: “I wish with all 
my heart I had not cared about my dress 
this morning—how small and unimpor- 
tant a matter it seems ncw; but I am 
very thankful my footsteps were drawn 
in just the direction they- were.’ 

_ It was late when-Agnes reached home ; 
dinner was waiting, and her mother met 
her at the door, with a look of: real con- 
cern... Seeing, the, grieved look’: which 
yet lingered. on her beloved face, she in- 
quired hastily— 

My darling child, what is it?” - 


that! 


Well, 


to restrain herself from bursting into 
tears, “such lessons as I have learned 
about the resurrection, and Easter, and 
Pil tell you about it as soon 
as [ can.” 


After dinner, when Agnes told the} 


story, her mother’s sleeping piety awoke, 
and a long, earnest conversation followed. 
It was by no means the last time mother 
and child talked long and earnestly on 
matters pertaining to the kingdom. | 

During the week, Agnes visited the 
lowly parents, and so began a series of 
ministrations, such as bring comfort and 
happiness to all so ministering. 

It was only a few months later that 
Agnes joined herself to the great com- 
pany of believers, who love and trust the 
risen Saviour, drawn thither by the hal- 


ter morn. And Dr. Farichild, reflecting 
afterwards on the beautiful face upturned 
to his, while he read the consecration 
service, said softly to himself: “ Just as 


into a kingdom.” 


Household, 


Pink Pantakes.—Soak a cupful- of 
inside bread crumbs in the same meas- 
ure of boiling milk, and beat them to a 
smooth batter; beat the yolks of four 
eggs to a cream with two tablespoonfuls 
of sifted sugar and a half-glass of bright 
currant jelly; mix a teaspoonful of corn- 


other ingredients and then the whites 
of four eggs beaten stiff, and bake like 
other pancakes; pile them high on a hot 
dish and dust them with sifted sugar.— 
Juliet Corson, 


Raised Cakes.—Take a quart of buck- 
wheat, two tablespoonfuls of wheat flour, 
one each of good molasses and salt, a 
pint each of sweet milk, half a pint 
each of home-made yeast and warm 
water; beat these ingredients to a smooth 
batter, and if either more buckwheat or 
water is required add it. Let the batter 


remain covered over night in a warm | 


place, and in the morning, if it is light 
and foaming, bake it on the griddle. 


Sugar Pancakes. —For each person 
allow one egg, beaten separately, adding 
to the yolk a teaspoonful of fine sugar, 
a pinch of salt, a gill of sweet milk and 
enough prepared flour to make the prop- 
er batter; bake the cakes as large as the 
pan will allow,dust them with sifted:sugar, 
rolling each as it is done, and serve them 
heaped on a hot dish dashed with sifted 
powdered sugar. 


Flannel Cakes. maa a tablespoonful 
of melted butter to a quart of sweet 
milk; add the beaten yolks of two eggs 
and a teaspoonful each of salt, baking- 
soda and cream of tartar, sifted with a 
quart of flour; finally beat two whites 
of eggs to a stiff froth, gently add them 
to the above batter, and bake it at once 
upon a hot buttered griddle. 


Velvet Cakes.—Beat the yolks of three 
eggs smoothly, stir with them one pint 
each of cream and milk and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, smoothly mix in enough rice 


flour to make a stiff batter, and finally | 


add the whites of three eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth; bake the cakes on a hot grid- 


| dle as soon as the beaten whites are 


added to the batter. | 


Obanve Soften white bread 
‘in Orange juice with enough sugar to 
sweeten; to each cupful allow two yolks 
beaten to a cream, a teaspoonful of flour 


| mixed smoothly with a little milk and 


two whites of eggs beaten stiff; bake as 
soon as the batter can be made on a hot 
griddle and serve dusted with powdered 
sugar. 


Rice Griddle-Cakes.—Beat_ soft-boil- 
ed rice toa smooth paste and allow for 
each cupful two eggs beaten light, a pint 
of milk and enough prepared flour to 
make a batter of the right consistency 
for griddle cakes; heap the baked cakes 
on a hot plate, dust them with powdered 
sugar and serve them hot. | 


New England Griddle-Cakes. a. dd 
to a pint of sour milk about an even tea- 
spoonful of soda, or enough to remove 
the acidity, the same measure of salt, a 
tablespoonful of molasses and sufficient 
sifted flour to make a stiff batter for 
baking on the griddle. 


LIVING ON $200 A YEAR. 


Goldsmith’s Vicar was “passing rich 
with 40 pounds a year.” An English 
magazine writer says that her annual in- 
come is just that and no more. | 

She rents one neat, pretty room in the 
suburbs of London for 8 pounds, does 
her own cooking, and her dietary costs 
but 5 shillings a week. She puts aside 
a pound for sickness, which she knows 
almost nothing of, 55 shillings for char- 
ity, 60 for travel, ‘literature and station- 
ary; 6 pounds for dress, which includes 
a tennis suit and evening dress; goes 
one year to Scotland and the next to 
Belgium, besides an annual visit to a 
brother at Nottingham. 

She is a teacher of French and draw- 
ing, entertains a Sunday-school class, 
gives treats to an association of working 
girls and two musical evenings to friends, 

All this within $200 a year. Let 
wasteful Americans learn a lesson! The 
brilliant, brainy © daughter of the Great 
Gladstone dines in a ging dress. 
Undue attention to dress is usually a 
confession of either social or mental 1 in- 
feriority.—Zx. AO 


Samuel was a mere “child” when he 


‘ministered unto the Lord before Eli.” 


lowed influences of that memorable Eas- 


sweet and fair a flower as was ever born: 


starch with the bread and milk, and the 


| 232 Sutter street. 


CONGRE DATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, II A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 

Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, If A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 A.M. and 12:30 
P.M; ; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 


Pullan, Pastor. Sunday services, II A, M. 
and 7:30 Pp. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P, M. 
Prayer- “meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 

_ Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor, Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, P.M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
’ Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. . 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Sunday services, 
II A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday-school,!I P.M, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M. and 7:30 P. M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M._ Prayer- mepting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, pastor, at 7:30 P, M.; Sunday- 
school, Ir A. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 
8 P. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement avenues. Sunday- 
school at 3 P.M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching by C,W. Broadbent, 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. David M, 
Gove,Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F, Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 


| Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 


303 California street, PR, -O. Box 2085, San 
Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 927 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs, John 
FP. Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. ‘Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles, 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society, — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. J. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Corre- 
sponding Secretary—Mrs,. L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. F, Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. Recording Secretary— 
Miss Grace Barnard, 677 Twenty-first street, 
Oakland, Cal, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘*The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. <A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor—Mrs, G. L. Smith, Riverside, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McComnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 


San Francisco, 


Fruit and Flower Mission.— 420 Post 
street, San Francisco. Thursdays— Visiting 
days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. President-—Lizzie R. Story.  Vice- 
President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— 
Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B, Lam- 

ert 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B, Capen 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D D. 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
-Treasurer—-E. Lawrence Barnard. 
Manager—Wnm. F. Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757. Market street, San Francisco. 


Bible House, Astor Place, Ne k. 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. re B. 
Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco, Superintendent South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563.- 


Ameriean Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. F. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


California’ Chinese Mission,—Auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

American Congregational Union.— 
Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Treasurer—H. O, Pinneo, 
59 Bible House, New York. Secretary for 
California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the 
Pacific Coast--Rev.Edwin S: Williams, Room 
25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, 

‘American Board C. F. ag 
Rooms, Congregational . House, on. 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark; D.D,, Rev. Ex 
Alden, D.D., . Rev. Judson Smith, D.D, 
Treasurer—Larigdon S. Rev: Wm. 


New York. FE. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cali- 


| fornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal, 


Prayer - meeting, 


between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F, 


Kincaid, District; Secretary, 39 Bible Hotise; 


N ew West Education Commission .— 
151 Chicago. President— 


Mrs. W. E. Hale. Rev. Charles. 
R, I street, Chicago. 
H. Hubbard, The Rookery, 
Chicago, 


Society of the Con- 
eregat tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
hitting street, Chicago, 


Stained 


GLASS 


FOR 
CHURCHES, . 
RE SIDENCES, 
ETC 


| 


15 Polk Street, 
Near Market St. 
Telephone No.3287 


PIN 


GLass BENDING 
EMBOSSING AND 


STAINING. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes hold 
of two peoplé alike. Why? Because NO 
TWO PEOPLE HAVE THE SAME WEAK 
SPOT. Beginning at the stomach, it goes 
searching through the body for any hidden 
humor. Nine times out of ten, INWARD 
HUMOR makes the weak spot. Perhaps it 
is only a little sediment left on a nerve or in 
a gland; the Medical Discovery slides it right 
along, and you can find quick happiness from 
the first bottle. Perhaps itis a big sediment or 


open sore, well settled somewhere, ready to 


fight. The Medical Discovery begins the 
fight, and you think it pretty hard, but soon 
you thank me for making something that has 
reached your weak spot. Write meif you 
want to know more about it. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1820—AMERICA’S 
LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, = 810,071,509,65 
Losses paid in 70 years, $64,681,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, «= City Surveyor. 


| PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. | 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


fices supplied at the lowest market 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Oorner of Mason.) | 
'ToloPphone No. 18C7. 
wars THE MATTER 


TIMES 
Look about ; reduce _— expenses, li 
| 0, learn how others do it. 
Catalogue, the “‘ Home Crrcrez,” will give you 
valuable hints. It goes by mail every 
month to over 8000 customers, and con- 
tains the lowest cash selling prices of over 
ten thousand articles, all carried in stock, and boughe 
at first market price. Goods sold by mail pitas see 
tem all over the world. 
house on the jobbing prices 
ever known. and sold 
to consumers at w 
rates. P Bodin and drayage free. 
ry us once, 4 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


418 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


— 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CC 


SUCCESSORS -IN GELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING C2 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
SELLS CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues en application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 

37 Market St.. fam Francisco. 


BELL FOUNDRY, 
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1 $2.50 A YEAR, ADVANCE. 
Ke.7 Av., San lad. 


Take NoTICE—LIBERAL OFFeR.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Pactric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, March 18, 1891. 


Although the committee on revising the 
Westminster Confession has completed 
its report, yet it will require about three 


_ years to finish the business, even sup- 


posing there isto be a good degree of 
unanimity in the Presbyteries 


Eighteen Protestant missions have 
been established in Alaska. Unless the 
Swedish Missionary Society be counted 
such, we do not see that our Congrega- 
tional churches are at work in that re- 
gion of our common country. 


A notable man in the Roman Catho- 
lic world has been summoned by death 
to yield to some other the championship 
of Rome in the German Empire. Dr. 
Windhorst has held the position of 
leader in his Church for many years. 
In debates he could contest with such 
antagonists as Bismarck. In the long 
controversies during which the Falk 
Laws were passed, or since then have 
been modified, this plucky man was an 
irrepressible figure. It is a great thing 
for any cause to win to itself so unflinch- 
ing and eloquent a voice, May a man 


_ of equal power b2 raised up to stand in 


the German State for the self-govern- 
ment of the Protestant churches. | 


A few months ago the Chief of Police’ 


in New Orleans was assassinated. ‘The 
act was done,as all believed, by the agents 
of an Italian secret society, or ‘‘Mafia.” 
Nineteen of these were indicted by the | 
Grand Jury. Eleven of them were re- 
cently put on trial. Last week a number 
of these wereacquitted;. presumably, for 
want of specific evidence. Thereopoq 
the Italians displayed flags, streamers 
and other signs of joy. Thereupon, al- 
so, other men of that city, to the num- 
ber of several thousands, in view of the 
weakness of the courts and the seeming 
failure of justice, gathered in mass, and 
went the following day to the jail, took 
possession of it and slew the eleven 
in the building, to whom they 
could get access. They then dis- 
persed, with the understanding that they 
should gatner again instantly should there 
be need ; and, ere long, should there be 
no particular emergency. Perhaps this 
was the speediest way to terrorize the 
“Mafia,” and to give a part of the pub- 
lic a feeling of safety and assurance. 
But there are dreads in such a proceed- 
ing and dangers numerous, and this one 
is to be deplored. The best elements 
do not always control those who resort 
to lynching ; and there is no telling that 
some of the worst elements will not re- 
fuse to be controlled at all. 


For a week balloting has been going 
on for a man to fill the place left vacant 
by the death of Senator Hearst. The 
prize is not, in itself, a very great one, 


as the term will expire in two years, but 
the opportunity is a grand one for a per- 
‘son of push, power, character and 
strength. The contest has not been a 


very dignified one, but it is something to 
say that it has been a good-natured one. 
There is a possibility of being too jovial, 
sportive and jocose in respect to mat- 
ters of grave importance. So much has 
been said about a “‘ sack,” and the other 
symbolic terms for the use of money, 
that some have really supposed that the 
office was to be disposed of by auction. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Our people know that money has been 


too freely used elsewhere, if not here, | 


and are resolved that it shall be so no 
more. The poorest man in money had 
the best prospect all the week. The 
richest man did not dare to use money, 
for he knew that to do so would doom 
him at once, and ignominiously. We 
are glad to have this good opinion of 
ourselves and our people, and we are 
glad to assure our. friends in other States 
of the Union that our political morality 
is as good as the average, and that if we 
have nothing in this liné to boast of we 
have no special sins to confess, and re- 
fuse to be painted in colors.. (Since'the 
above was put in type-it is said that-the 
‘tsack” has been opened at Sacramento, 
and is being used most shamefully. So 
the optimistic_view here expressed may 
all. ‘We fear it is 
not) 


a 
= 


civil administration in its intevest, 


‘option carry. The fact is the churches 


‘ter. But it sounds bigger than the facts. 
‘We should recommend a sparing use of 
this sweeping proposition. 


neighboring city, were largely of one 


THE WORSE COMBINES. 


dssociate |with | the efforts of” 
men in a good/cause. ‘But as one | 
looks around nowadays, he is impress- 
ed with the use that men are making of 
it whose cause is not good. Whether 
trusts are wholesome or not, may be dis- 
cussed on both sides, in those cases 
where there is no doubt as to the utility 
of the business for which the trust is in- 
stituted. But every one must see that 
combinations, whether for oil or sugar, 
on the gigantic scale possible in our 
modern days, place immense power in a 
few hands. Let, now, the same _princi- 
ple be applied in the various forms of 
the liquor trade, and what a menace is 
lifted against the public weal. Some 
figures have been lately published set- 
ting forth the enormous dimensions of 
the brewing interest. The Internal 
Revenue returns for 1890 show a pro- 
duct in the United States of over twen- 
ty-nine million barrels. This was an in-. 
crease over the previous year of over 
three million barrels. Now, if this 
were an unorganized interest, the figures 
would have menace in them; but the 
brewers are a pushing consolidation. 


to own the earth. It has been recently 
stated that, of 7,000 drinking-places in 


owned, at least controlled, by brewers’ 
combinations. They furnish the capital 
which sets up in business the thousands 
of retailers, not only in New York, but 
in remotest towns and villages, East and 
West. This is to be considered when 
we read of the efforts made through the 
consuls of our country to tabulate facts 
concerning the prospects of cultivating 
a taste and market for beer in South 
America and elsewhere. Beer, as well 
as strong drinks of every sort, will 
spread anyway, just from the call of ap- 
petite. But when to this is added the 
enormous power of capital, greedy to 
enlarge the domain and the volume of 
profits, and able to corrupt legislation 


we may well ask ourselves how shall 
temperance citizens maintain such union 
as will bring strength to the cause they 
love? We talk as if this were the age 
of missions, and we have much reason 
to be glad of it; but it is an age in 
which the missions of error, of organiz- 
ed greed, are fully as conspicuous as 
those of love to men. : 


If the Church or the ; a would 
do duty, so we are often told, the 
great evils of society would be done 
away; we would have Prohibition, and 
the saloon would perish. Since the 
membership in the churches constitutes 
hardly one-fifth, and in California one- 
fifteenth, of the population, thag propo- 
sition, great as its force is, is not self- 
evident. But what a large “if” that 
was that stood at the beginning of the 
proposition! The churches are made 
up of individuals, and who can ensure 
that all or a majority of them will do 
duty, or will come to one opinion as to 
what duty is? We hear of combines 
in which some one boss can deliver in 
any particular direction all the votes in 
the combine. But the churches cannot 
be operated in that effective way; even 
when all the ministers, as lately in a 


mind, and took Sunday before election 
to urge that one mind upon their con- 
gregations, they could not make local 


are a power to be sure, but they cannot 
overcome all evil in the community, nor 
if any great evil remains unconquered | 
is its existence to be laid to the reproach 
of the churches. That is an easy and 
wholesale way of disposing of the mat- 


The church- 
es have faults, many and obvious, but 
they are not the chief obstacle in the 
way of the reformation of the world. 


An eminent Methodist layman lately 
put to an editor the question whether 
the interpretation of Scripture which 
makes the point that women have no 
place as governors in the church, and 
therefore are debarred from the General 
Conference, as that is the governing 
body, would not also exclude them from 
the Quarterly Conferences as well. The 
editor makesa reply which strikes a Con- 
gregationalist. strangely. He says the 
General Conference has made women 
eligible in the inferior bodies, and could 
make them ineligible if it chose! He 


They are a propagandism. They wish | 


New York city, 5,000 are practically | 


also says that the presence of laymen at | 
all in the General Conference is a favor 
conceded to them by the ministry. Now 
this mode of reasoning surely savors of 
ministerial assumption. Is it not essen- The 


iteathers 


| ed—-what were they but converted men 
| taken ‘right out of the common callings 
‘of life? How did they get governing 
power to the exclusion of their brothers, 
who were not preachers? Oné ‘would 
think that our Methodist Episcopal the- 
orists ought to have some room for “the 
consent of the governed,” and_ the con- 
sent of the governed is the exercise of 
the ultimate authority. 


The National Temperance Society 
feels that the temperance cause needs 
the benefit of a National Convention. 
Such Convention is called to meet at 
Saratoga Springs, July 15th, of the cur- 
rent year. Associations of churches, 
temperance organizations, Women’s 
State Unions, are invited to send dele- 
gates. What a great good might be 
realized if such a convention should 
unite on some effective measures ! 


ITEMS FROM EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


The dedication of our church at Col- 
ville, “Stevens Co., is considered quite 
an event, it being the first Protestant 
church in the ‘county. * The dedication 
took plsce March rst, General Mission- 
ary Walters preaching the sermon. 

At the close of the sermon, the Build- 
ing Committee reported the need of $484 
to be raised before the $500 grant prom- 
ised by the Congregational Union could 
be secured, After a few introductory 
remarks by Rev. Walters, amounts from 
one hundred dollars to one dollar were 
pledged, and notwithstanding the hard 
‘times all seemed anxious to contribute, 
and in a short time $530.50 was pledg- 
: One elderly lady, who, on account of 

ickness could not be present, sent 
$1.50 to the pastor as her donation 
to pay the last payment of the debt. 
This $1.50 she had earned by making 
and selling rag dolls. She told us Mon- 
day morning that she intends to make 
four more, as she has the pattern given 
her by an Eastern lady, and material 
enough given by a Jewish merchant’s 
wife. This good woman makes a living for 
herself and an infidel husband by keep- 
ing lodgers 

Pastor Clark has worked hard to have 
this church completed and paid for. 
The church is quite neat and conven- 
ient The main audience-room is 38 
by 30, prayer-meeting room 24 by 12. 
Pastor’s study 12 by 6. Cost of church 
building and site, $1,g00. 

Our little church at Chewelah (J. B. 

lark, pastor,) has been much encourag- 
ed of late by having six new members 
added to its list—all heads of families. 
A leading saloon-keeper made up his 
mind during the extra meetings that he 
would give up his saloon business and 
lead a Christian life—his wife and his 
two sons united with the .church_ last 
year. 
coming summer. 

Pilgrim church of East Spokane (Rev. 
F. V. Hoyt, pastor) had eight new mem- 
bers added to its list their last commu- 
nion. The church as a whole reports 
progress, Sunday-school does well, gen- 
eral attendance on the increase, and 
prayer-meeting very well attended. This 
young church was organized last sum- 
mer. 

The Annual Association of Upper 
Columbia meets at Colfax, March 31st, 
to April 1st and 2d. A large attend- 
| ance is expected. 

Another of the Yale Band, Rev. John 
Nichols, was ordained and installed as 
pastor of our church at Pataha City, 
February 24th, Superintendent Beard 
preaching one of his powerful sermons. 
The event was followed by a four days’ 
meeting by the Yale Band at Brother 
Nichols’ church; good results are ex- 
pected from the meetings. All the 
Band was present with one exception, 
Brother Davies of Spokane failing to at- 
tend on account of home duties 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards, financial 
agent of Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
is On a business trip in behalf of the 
college as far East as St. Paul. | 

T. W. W. 

SPOKANE Fats, March 11. 


ON THE PLAN. 


While a genuine revival is one of the 
greatest blessings that can come to either 
a cOmmunity or,a church, a spurious one 
is about the greatest curse. The last is 
generally the case, where dependence is 
principally placed upon special evangel- 
istic effort, rather than upon the faithful, 
honest efforts of its pastor and his Chris- 
tian people. The novelty attracts, and 
the converts are largely of the ‘‘stony 
ground” and the “‘brier and thorn” class. 
‘The work is a surface work, and soon 
vanishes. Just what gain is to come 
from Brother Scudder’s plan of minis- 
ters shifting to other churches than their 
own for a couple of weeks’ evangelistic 
labor, I do not see. I do not believe 
that any church should ever become like 
the “dry bones in Ezekiel’s Valley,” but 
I am persuaded that the great need of 
Congregationalism is revivals of religion 
conducted by pastor and people. All 
the methods of the grandest Church of 
Christendom to-day, the Congregational, 
must have dignity, honesty, frankness, 
transparency. There must be open, 
wise, loving work. C.B. CARLISLE. 

Esconpino, March 6, 189 


Last year the number of applications 
for patents and for the registration of 
| trade marks and labels exceeded that of 
any in the of the 


the: sacerdotal 


The church hopes to build the | 


lp Gy Wadley, 
esley, w 
"The old maxim, “Union is strength, "we | deserved-fame has been lately : 


‘Mr. Gladstone that touches the appli- 
cation ‘of the hypothesis of evolution to 


NE RIGHT ? 


BY REV. DR. MAGOUN, 


London, February 13th, has a note from 


the Bible. A critic in this journal had 


to Mr. Gladstone’s “Impregnable | 


Rock of the Holy Scriptures,” ‘‘The 
Bible: is the record of the growth of the 
knowledge and life Ff God in the thoughi 
and the soul of man.” ‘This, of course, 


|i is intended to exclude the special imispir- 


|larged by dramatic imagination,” 
and definite teachings of. 


ation of individuals. For “holy men 
of God” it would substitute a people, a 
race, expressing not what the Holy Ghost 


specially moved those men to speak 


to their fellows, but what all expressed 
in literature as their own ideas, ‘‘Israel’s 
thought concerningGod and man.” “What 
is divine in the Bible approves itself most 
perfectly when we see that it issues from 
true human souls, capable of manifesting 
the Divine.” ‘This is Theodore Parker's 
idea of natural “religious genius,” only it 
is ascribed now to a generation, a noble 
nation and its life, in place of being a 
supernatural gift to individuals. 

The t Christian statesman and 
scholar replies to the critic: ‘I must 
confess my inability to accept the prop- 
osition that Old Testament literature 
simply represents the outgrowth of popu- 
lar life ; it being my belief that the or- 
dinary popular life ot the Achaian Greek 
was morally higher than that of the or- 
dinary Hebrew of the time of Moses, 
the Judges and the Kings. Of course, 
I do not mean that this is my sole or 
main reason in the matter. W; E. Glad- 
stone.” 

The lines of the Ex-Premier’s. logic 
are easily seen. If his judgment as a 
Homeric student and commentator is 
correct, and there are few competent to 
question it, then the evolution of the 
Achaian Greek life in a religious liter- 
ature should give us a higher and more 


| trustworthy and edifying “thought con- 


cerning God and man” than that of 


Israel. Greek Scripture would “approve 
itself most perfectly,” instead of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch. The Bible, then, 
or that Portion of it, would not be revel- 
ation. 
velopment of popular life at all, no ‘“out- 
growth” or evolution, but of necessity a 


miraculous impartation of truth which 


man’s normal or ordinary mental life, 
experience, ‘‘consciousness”—to talk 
‘‘fad” — could not have reached of itself. 

Mr. Beecher gave his last and not most 
useful ten years to insisting on Holy 
Scripture and everything else in religion 


| as evolution by (new-found) natural law. 
“Christianity itself is an evolution,” he 


said to a friend at Peekskill. ‘The 
Bible is in itself an evolution. .My idea 


If it is so, it is no natural de- 


of its inspiration probably differs from. 


that of some people.” In his eight 
sermons on ‘Evolution and Religion,” he 
asserts that the ideas of great men, “en- 
are 
‘authentic 


God.” ‘‘Human experience is as author- 
ttative as tf spoken from Mount Sinai, 
or enunciated from Mount Calvary. God 


never revealed to man anything <f moral 
or spiritual except through foregoing ex- 
periencesof men.” “What were the Ten 


Commandments but a paragraph out: 


of the book of the divine revel- 
ation of nature? Evolution will ob- 
literate the distinction between nat- 
ural and revealed religion. The Bible 
is one of the most re:narkable monu- 
ments of the truth of the evolutionary 
process.” [So it was once to him of 
Phrenology !] “The Bible has reached 
the highest conception of God yet at- 
tained by the human consctousness. It is 
the human race {his own italics} that has 
been inspired; and the Bible in every 
part of it was /ived, first.” But, “the 


early accounts in Genesis were legends | 


before they were history. They were 
the earliest conceptions the race had. 
Is there any evidence that God ever 
works except through law? [evolution 
being its cumulative expression.] ‘the 
Old Testament has all gone under” [su- 
perseded by evolution]. 

So Professor Le Conte (Zvolution, etc., 
Chap. v) maintains that 
comes under a supposed “ universal” law 
of evolution. <A _ different species, per- 
haps, from that which is physical—he 
seems better capable of fundamental dis- 
tinctions than Professor Drummond— 


| “a higher law than that which governs 


Nature, and, therefore, from ‘the poiut 


of view of Nature (his italics], supernat- 


ural. Science mustever strive to reduce 
as much as possible to material laws 
[just Professor Drummond’s effort in re- 
ligion}; but, there will always remain a 
large residuum of phenomena—a whole 
world of phenomena—which will never 
yield, because clearly beyond her do- | 
main. We must rise and stand on the 


higher plane before these also are re- | 


duced to law, but a higher law than that 
operating on the lower plane.” Conced- 
ing, therefore, revelation under universal 
law—z. ¢., evolution on this plane—he 
consistently claims that “it is given to 
all men,” in measure. And with him, 
as with Professor Briggs, so-called Bible 
truth, being the product of general natu- 

ral law, not of individual inspiration, is 
subordinate to the test and tribunal of 
reason—itself, by the way, on this spec- 
ulative scheme, a product of evolution. 
It is, then, one product of natural law 
pronouncing upon another. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, now of To- 
ronto, once told me, upon ‘the steps of 
the Radcliffe Library at Oxford,England, 
that Professor H. Le Mansell’s “ Limits 
of Religious Thought” was written to 
drive English thinkers to the Church, as 
an authoritative teacher of truth. “I 
think the hypothesis of evolved revela- 
tion from which—for 


g 


revelation 


—|than he has staled—‘‘the grand old 
man firmly dissents,” is fittsd to drive | 
| some: into’ the Roman: Catholic Church, 


which, by the way, the late Cardinal 
Newman went on /zs theory of develop- 
ment), and others into the rejection of all 
Scripture as below the level of inspired 
revelation. 

GRINNELL, Iowa, March 3, 1891. 

P. S.—The enthusiasts for the com- 
parative study of religions may justly 
complain if this theory does not place 
all other religions in the same category 


the expressed ** life and thought of 
man.” | 
POSTSCRIPT, 

That Mr. Gladstone was quite right 
in maintaining inspiration vs. evolution 
of the Scriptures is indicated by his 
critic’s disclaimer Of meaning to say that 
secular life and thought evolve Divine 
teaching. In the /adependent of Febru- 
ary 2oth, he explains himself as hold- 
ing that ‘the lives of men were inspired, 
}and that this justifies his “fundamental 
principle,” as to Scripture as well as or. 
dinary books and authorship, “that lit- 
erature is the expression of life.” ‘The 
truths of the Old Testament,” the critic 
says, “were lived before they were utter- 
ed. [Query: Were prophecies of future 
events? ] The Old Testament is a re- 
cord of inspired experiences. The Old 
Testament literature is the outgrowth of 
the life of God in the soul of man.” 

This seems to be placing the inspira- 
tion one stage farther back behind the 
literature, but conceding its exis‘ence, 
not in all the people, but in the writers 
of Scripture—“true human souls capable 
of manifesting the Divine.” In this form 
of the theory, the general inspiration of 
races or generations, or, ‘the thought and 
soul of man,” at large, is abandoned; 
but we are left with no mode or criterion 
for deciding whaz souls are ‘capable of 
manifesting the Divine,” and are, there- 
fore, of inspired life. 
than average life, and, therefore, . revela- 
tion, how are we to know? | Mr. Glad- 
stone asks, in a second note to the /n- 
dépendent, “how came this inner circle 
to be found, and to be found here only, 
and among a people not of the highest 
human stamp”; véz., the Israelites ? 

I have an ‘Additional difficulty with 
the new theory. Was the whole life of 
the “capable souls,” “this inner circle,” 
inspired, or only part of it, and how are 
we to identify that part? Was Peter, 
for example, living the inspired part of 
his life when he ceased to “eat with the 
gentiles, fearing them that were of the 
circumcision”? Or was Paul instead 
inspired in life when he “withstood him 
to the face, because he was to be 
blamed ? ”—‘“‘Stood condemned,” says 
the Revision. Which? The theory 
must choose between them, and zo mat. 
ter which it chooses to side with, it breaks 
down as to the other apostle! For, is 
“the very life of God in thespirit of man 
to be blamed” or ‘‘condemned ” ? 

We have well-marked criteria by which 
to recognize (rationally) inspired writings, 
but no such for whole inspired lives. 

We may call Christ’s lite such an one, 
being absolutely and in every act sinless, 
but whose beside? Not Peter’s, not 
Paul’s, [ chief of sinners,” he called 
himself, against his Master’s—‘“ who of 
you convinceth me of sin?”] One cri- 
terion of an inspired Scripture is, I have 
always heard, that it does not contradict 
any Other Scripture. How, then, about 
the inspired * life” of one apostle at An- 
tioch, withstanding, blaming, condemn- 


idently, those who choose such a theory 
have not looked beneath the surface to 
scan its difficulties. Or, do they accept 
the notion of “life,” partly prompted by 
the spirit of God, and partly not, and so 
of a revelation partly manifesting fhe 
Divine and infallible, and partly the hu- 
man and erring? This lands us where 
Professor Briggs and Lyman. Abbott 
stand, and where Theodore Parker and 
De Wette stood, and how much Bible 
‘have we?—Obsia principiits. G. F. M. 


NGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


DEAR Paciric : It is one of the hearty 
satisfactions of a happy life that I was 
for a short time the pastor of the Third 
church in Los Angeles. I don’t believe 
any mere tourist got more out of the cli- 
‘mate than I did while putting in three 
months’ missionary work during a win- 
ter vacation spent here. Leaving the 
church painted, kalsomined, fenced, gar- 
‘dened, windowed, and with a quadru- 
pled membership raised from 5 to 25, it 
was easier for them to get good Mr. 
Rawson and wife, who put in a faithful 
year, and then to attract Rev. J. H. 
Collins, whom we must all admit is the 
most successful minister they have ever 
had. <A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Reform School—he was there as s“eacher, 
not pupil; he has brought his gift of 
drilling boys into excellent use. His 
young cadets pledge themselves to attend 
church, Sundiy-school, and drill, to be 
truthful and temperate, to let tobacco 
alone. In return he makes their in- 
struction in tactics a part of every social. 
Boys who have tramped the floor briskly 
for twenty minutes under rule, are not. 
likely to get into any greater mischief 
than a raid upon the lemonade committee. 
Sunday morning I attended communion 
at this dear church and witnessed the 
baptism and admission to the church of 
seven precious youth, four of them 
from the ranks of the cadets) The 
church was fui//. I know a minister 
who, when any low dance is gotten up 
in the neighborhood, does not preach 
against it, but overmatches it with a free 
entertainment at the church. He ad- 
vertises it, well and, makes. the pro- 


gramme attractive. In 


as that of the Bible in deciding what zs 


Who have more | 


ing the inspired ‘‘life” of another? Ev- 


‘only the low attend the unworthy -per- 


formance, and both the parents and 
children attracted by the 
superior good. _ Mr. Collins isthe man 
who can interfere with many of Satan’s 
dances in his parish, and he does. 
Thursday evening, when I lectured in 
the First church for the benefit of Ply- 
mouth church, Rev. Captain Collins 
marched his troop of bright boys in a 
body to hold down a good number of 
chairs. At the close of the lecture they 
presented arms and gave a really fine ex- 
hibition drill, which the audience hearti- 
ly applauded. If this Paciric paper 
catches the eye of any of the young sol- 
diers,let them know their old pastor thanks 
and blesses them. If any mob arose in 
the City of the Angels, these young troop- 
ers. could be trusted with bigger guns, 
and to shoot the right way. ‘There is 
fair prospect that this enterprising church 
will undertake this year to put its pastor 
in a neat parsonage. It was the banner 
church in gifts per capita to Home Mis- 
sions last year, and aims high this year. 

I predict that the year after the parson- 
aze is completed the church will gradu- 
ate from the Home Missionary Society, 

as many churches do when thus thor- 
equipped for work. 

r. Pond of your city had a full house 
the First church. In the evening the 
house was crowded at the very interest- 
ing entertainment given by the Chinese. 

The songs, original speeches, and recita- 
tions of Scripture, delighted the people. 


brother Jee Gam, He was so weary 
after three weeks of incessant evangelis- 
tic labor, that he apologized for reading 
a paper. It does me good to write his 
name brother. If the Divine Lord 
call me brother, may I not give the 
name to the very saddest and lowest of 
the sorry heathen about me? Onlythe 


of Jee Gam, whom it costs no effort to 
give the fraternal nathe. 
icism I heard upon the devoted friend of 
the Chinese on this coast was that he 
was too modest in asking an Offering for 
such Christly work. Had he asked 
more, he would have received more. 
Now, as to Brother Himes’ ‘‘nut to 
crack” about the gifts of the A. C. U. 
to Oregon. At the famous missionary 
lunch in Oakland, Dr. McLean referred 
the hard nuts to Brother McNutt. But 
until I get up to Oregon for a personal 
reckoning with Brother Himes, which I 
must defer until peaceful May, I will say 
that there is not in my heart, nor in the 


any discrimination against Oregon. 
There has been a boom in Washington, 
of which Brother Himes must have 
heard, and a live Minnesota man named 
Beard pushing home missions. This 
will account for Washington’s large show- 
‘ing. Dr. Atkinson’s lamented death 
would account for a temporary delay of 
church building in Oregon. Now we 
are hearing a C/app ortwoof thunder 
in our sky, and. Hood River, and Con- 
don, Tualatin and Oswego, Eugene City, 
and Scappoose, will show up in this 
year’s accounts. Glad you are jealous 
for lovely Oregon. So am I. Watch 
us sharp, and if you want the old A. C. 
U. pump to work, work it. And dont 
forget dear, dear webfeet, to prime it a 
little, or a little more, as it’s sure and 
generous flow does you good, Faithful- 
ly, Epwin S. WILLIAMS. 
125 South Olive Street, Los Angeles. 


WORCESTER. 


The first Sabbath in March was Com- 
munion Sunday in many of the church- 
es in Worcester, Mass. Among them 
were eight of the Congregational church- 
es which received by profession sixty- 
three persons, by letter fifty-three, a to- 
tal of 116. The largest number re- 
ceived by one church was thirty-two ; 
this was at the Old South, whose new 
pastor, the Rev. A. Z Conrad, seems to 
have made himself a warm place in the 
hearts of his people, and to be success- 
ful in ministering to their spiritual needs. 

Plymouth church has for pastor Dr. 
Archibald McCullagh, also comparative- 
ly a new-comer, and, like Mr. Conrad, 
formerly a Brooklyn minister. He has 
introduced the custom of wearing a 
gown in the pulpit, a decided innovation 
among Congregational ministers here, 
but which meets apparently with much 
approval among his people, who indeed 
have nothing but commendation and 
hearty good feeling for him. ‘Ten united 
with this church upon profession, and 


eight by letter. 


Pilgrim and. Piedmont churches re- 

ceived each the same number, fourteen 
by profession and two by letter. These 
two, with the Old South, form the 
“south end” group of Congregational 
churches, and have recently united in a 
series of fellowship and consecration 
meetings, the third and last SCS 
March sth. 
- Central church, of which Rev. Dr. 
Daniel Merriman is pastor, also re- 
ceived sixteen to its membership, six of 
whom came upon profession of faith. 
Of the other three churches, one re- 
ceived six, another two, and to the last, 
the Swedish Congregational church, two 
were admitted by profession and eight 
by letter. M. L. S. 


The famous cathedral at Novgorod, 
Russia, built after the model -of St. So- 
phia’s at Constantinople and filled with 
historic treasures, some of them going 
back to the time when Novgorod was a 
powerful and independent city, has been 
destroyed by | fire. 


The Methodists have broken off from 
the Christian. Endeavor Societies, and 
have formed the Epworth League. ‘The 
Presbyterians are. now discussing the 


It was our first opportunity to hear - 


gospel can liftthem up to become the peers’ 


The only crit-. 


hearts of any of the A. C. U. officials, — 
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$0.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Take NoTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Pactric for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are nota 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


‘Wednesday, March 18, 1891. 


Although the committee on revising the 
Westminster Confession has completed 
its report, yet it will require about three 
years to finish the business, even sup- 
posing there isto be a good degree of 
unanimity in the Presbyteries 


Eighteen Protestant missions have 


been established in Alaska. Unless the | 


Swedish Missionary Society be counted 
such, we do not see that our Congrega- 
tional churches are at work in that re- 
gion of our common country. 


— 


A notable man in the Roman Catho- 
lic world has been summoned by death 
to yield to some other the championship 
of Rome in the German Empire. Dr. 
Windhorst has held the position of 


leader in his Church for many years. | 


In debates he could contest with such 
antagonists as Bismarck. In the long 
controversies during which the Falk 
Laws were passed, or since then have 
been modified, this plucky man was an 
irrepressible figure. It is a great thing 


for any cause to win to itself so unflinch- 


ing and eloquent a voice. May a man 


_ of equal power b2 raised up to stand in 


the German State for the self-govern- 
ment of the Protestant churches. 


A few months ago the Chief of Police ‘ 


in New Orleans was assassinated. The 
act was done,as all believed, by the agents 
of an Italian secret society, or “Mafia.” 


Nineteen of these were indicted by the! 


Grand Jury. Eleven of them were re- 
cently put on trial. Last week a number 
of these wereacquitted;. presumably for 
want of specific evidence. Thereupon 
the Italians displayed flags, streamers 
and other signs of joy. Thereupon, al- 
so, other men of that city, to the num- 
ber of several thousands, in view of the 
weakness of the courts and the seeming 
failure of justice, gathered in mass, and 
went the following day to the jail, took 
possession of it and sl¢éw the eleven 
in the building, to ‘whom they 
could get access. They then dis- 
persed, with the understanding that they 
should gatner again instantly should there 
be need ; and, ere long, should there be 
no particular emergency. Perhaps this 
was the speediest way to terrorize the 
“Mafia,” and to give a part of the pub- 
lic a feeling of safety and assurance. 
But there are dreads in such a proceed- 
ing and dangers numerous, and this one 
is to be deplored. The best elements 
do not always control those who resort 
to lynching ; and there is no telling that 


some of the worst elements will not re- | in 


fuse to be controlled at all. 


For a week balloting has been going 
on for a man to fill the place left vacant 
by the ‘death of Senator Hearst. The 
prize is not, in itself, a very great one, 
as the term will expire in two years, but 
the opportunity is a grand one for a per- 
son of push, power, character and 
strength. The contest has not been a 
very dignified one, but it is something to 
say that it has been a good-natured one. 
There is a possibility of being too jovial, 
sportive and jocose in respect to mat- 
ters of grave importance. So much has 
been said about a “sack,” and the other 
symbolic terms for the use of money, 
that some have really supposed that the 
office was to be disposed of by auction. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Our people know that money has been 


too freely used elsewhere, if mot here, | 


and are resolved that it shall be so no 
more. The poorest man in money had 
the best prospect all the week. The 
richest man did not dare to use money, 
for he knew that to do so would doom 
him at once, and ignominiously. We 
are glad to have this good opinion of 
ourselves and our people, and we are 
glad to assure our friends in other States 
of the Union that onr political morality 
is as good as the average, and that if we 


_ have nothing in this line to boast of we 


have no special sins to confess, and re- 
fuse to be painted in colors. (Since'the 
above was put in type.it is said that the 
“sack” has been opened at Sacramento, 
and is being used most shamefully. So 


sub- 


jas strong drinks of every sort, will; 
| €normous power of capital, greedy to 


)and civil administration in its intevest, 


neighboring city, were largely of one 


‘option carry. The fact is the churches 


‘ter. But it sounds bigger than the facts. 


this sweeping proposition. The church- 


‘bused to associate with efforts 
‘good men in a good'cause. But as one 
looks around nowadays, he is impress-. 
ed with the use that men are making of 
it whose cause is not good. Whether 
trusts are wholesome or not, may be dis- 
cussed on both sides, in those cases 
where there is no doubt as to the utility 
of the business for which the trust is in- 
stituted. But every one must see that 
combinations, whether for oil or sugar, 
on the gigantic scale possible in our 
modern days, place immense power in a 
few hands. Let, now, the same princi- 
ple be applied in the various forms of 
the liquor trade, and what a menace is 
lifted against the public weal. Some | 
figures have been lately published set- 
ting forth the enormous dimensions of 
the brewing interest. The Internal 
Revenue returns for 1890 show a pro- 
duct in the United States of over twen- 
ty-nine million barrels. ‘This was an in- 
crease over the previous year of over 
three million barrels. Now, if this 
were an unorganized interest, the figures : 
would have menace in them; but the 
brewers are a pushing eonsclillation:* 
They are a propagandism. They wish 
to own the earth. It has been recently . 
stated that, of 7,000 drinking-places in | 
New York city, 5,000 are practically | 
owned, at least controlled, by brewers’ ) 
combinations. They furnish the capital 
which sets up in business the thousands 
of retailers, not only in New York, but. 
in remotest towns and villages, East and 
West. This is to be considered when 
we read of the efforts made through the 
consuls of our country to tabulate facts 
concerning the prospects of cultivating 
a taste and market for beer in South 
America and elsewhere. Beer, as well. 


spread anyway, just from the call of ap- 
petite. But when to this is added the 


enlarge the domain and the volume of 
profits, and able to corrupt legislation 


we may well ask ourselves how shall 
temperance citizens maintain such union 
as will bring strength to the cause they 


teere they but converted men 


taken right out of the common callings | - 
‘of life? How did they get governing 
power to the exclusion of their brothers, 
who were not preachers? Oné would 
think that our Methodist Episcopal the- 
orists ought to have some room for “the 


| consent of the governed,” and _ the con- 


sent of the governed is the exercise of 
the ultimate authority. 


feels that the temperance cause needs 
the benefit of a National Convention. 
Such Convention is called to meet at 
Saratoga Springs, July 15th, of the cur- 
jrent year. Associations of churches, 
temperance organizations, Women’s 
State Unions, are invited to send dele- 
gates. What a great good might be 
realized if such a convention should 
unite on some effective measures ! 


ITEMS FROM EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


The dedication of our church at Col- 
ville, “Stevens Co., is considered quite 
an event, it being the first Protestant 
church in the ‘county. * The dedication 
took plsce March rst, General Mission- 
ary Walters preaching the sermon. 

At the close of the sermon, the Build- 
ing Committee reported the need of $484 
to be raised before the $500 grant prom- 
ised by the Congregational Union could 
be secured. After a few introductory 
remarks by Rev. Walters, amounts from 
one hundred dollars to one dollar were 
pledged, and notwithstanding the hard 
times all seemed anxious to contribute, 
and in a short time $530.50 was pledg- 
g* One elderly lady, who, on account of 

ickness could not be present, sent 


This $1.50 she had earned by making 
and selling rag dolls. Shetold us Mon- 


four more, as she has the pattern given 
her by an Eastern lady, and material 
enough given by a Jewish merchant’s 
wife. This good woman makes a living for 
herself and an infidel husband by keep- 
ing lodgers 

Pastor Clark has worked hard to have 
this church completed and paid for. 


ient The main audience-room is 38 
by 30, prayer-meeting room 24 by 12. 
| Pastor’s study 12 by 6. Cost of church 
building and site, $1,900. 


love? We talk as if this were the age 
of missions, and we have much reason 
to be glad of it; but it is an age in 
which the missions of error, of organiz- 
ed greed, are fully as conspicuous as 
those of love to men. 


If the Church or the churches would 
do duty, so we are often told, the 
great evils of society would be done 
away; we would have Prohibition, and 
the saloon would perish. Since the 
membership in the churches constitutes 
hardly one-fifth, and in California one- 
fifteenth, of the population, that propo- 
sition, great as its force is, is not self- 
evident. But what a large “if” that 
was that stood at the beginning of the. 
proposition! The churches are made 
up of individuals, and who can ensure 
that all or a majority of them will do 
duty, or will come to one opinion as to 
what duty is? We hear of combines 
which some one boss can deliver in 
any particular direction all the votes in 
the combine. But the churches cannot 
be operated in that effective way; even 
when all the ministers, as lately in a 


mind, and took Sunday before election 
to urge that one mind upon their con- 
gregations, they could not make local 


are a power to be sure, but they cannot 
overcome all evil in the community, nor 
if any great evil remains unconquered 
is its existence to be laid to the reproach 
of the churches. That is an easy and 
wholesale way of disposing of the mat- 


We should recommend a sparing use of 


es have faults, many and obvious, but 
they are not the chief obstacle in the 
way of the reformation of the world. 


An eminent Methodist layman lately 
put to an editor the question whether 
the interpretation of Scripture which 
makes the point that women have no 
place as governors in the church, and 
therefore are debarred from the General 
Conference, as that is the governing 
a would not also exclude them from 

the Quarterly Conferences as well. The. 
editor makesa reply which strikes a Con- 
gregationalist Strangely. He says the 
General Conference has made women 
eligible in the inferior bodies, and could 
make them ineligible if it chose! He 
also says that the presence of laymen at 
all in the General Conference is a favor 
conceded to them bythe ministry. Now 
this mode of reasoning surely savors of 
ministerial Is it not éssen- =o 


Our little church at Chewelah (J. B. 

lark, pastor,) has been much encourag- 
ed of late by having six new members 
added to its list—all heads of families. 
A leading saloon-keeper made up his 
mind during the extra meetings that he 
would give up his saloon business and 
lead a Christian life—his wife and his 
two sons united with the -church last 
year. The church hopes to build the 
coming summer. 

Pilgrim church of East Spokane (Rev. 
F. V. Hoyt, pastor) had eight new mem- 
bers added to its list their last commu-: 
nion. The church as a whole reports 
progress, Sunday-school does well, gen- 
eral attendance on the increase, and 
prayer-meeting very well attended. This 
young church was organized last sum- 
mer. 

The Annual Association of Upper 
| Columbia meets at Colfax, March 31st, 
to April rst and 2d. A _ large attend- 
ance is expected. 

Another of the Yale Band, Rev. John 
Nichols, was ordained and installed as 
pastor of our church at Pataha City, 
February 24th, Superintendent Beard 
preaching one of his powerful sermons. 


| The event was followed by a four days’ 
| meeting by the Yale Band at Brother 


Nichols’ church; good results are ex- 
pected from the meetings. All the 


| Band was present with one exception, 


Brother Davies of Spokane failing to at- 
tend on account of home duties , 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, financial 
agent of Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
is on a business trip im behalf of the 
college as far East as St. Paul. 
SPOKANE Fatts, March 11. 


ON THE PLAN. 


While a genuine revival is one ofthe 
greatest blessings that can come to either 
a cOmmunity or a church, a spurious one 
is about the greatest curse. The last is 
generally the case, where dependence is 
principally placed upon ‘special evangel- 
istic effort, rather than upon the faithful, 
honest efforts of its pastor and his Chris- 
tian people. The novelty attracts, and 
the converts are largely of the ‘‘stony 
sround” and the “brier and thorn” class. 
The work is a surface work, and soon 
vanishes. Just what gain is to come 
from Brother Scudder’s plan of minis- 
ters shifting to other churches than their 
own for a couple of weeks’ evangelistic 
labor, I do not see. I do not believe 
that any church should ever become like 
the “dry bones in Ezekiel’s Valley,” but 
| I am persuaded that the great need of 
Congregationalism is revivals of religion 
conducted by pastor and people. All 
the methods of the grandest Church of 
Christendom to-day, the Congregational, 
must have dignity, honesty, frankness, 
transparency. There must be open, 
wise, loving work. C.B. CarRLisLe. 

EscCONDIDO, March 6, 189 I. 


Last year the number of applications 


for patents and for the 
trade marks and labels exceeded of 


ad 


$1.50 to the pastor as her donation. 
to pay the last payment of the debt. | 


day morning that she intends to make. 


The old maxim, “Union i is strength, | Geserved fame has been lately ccelebrat-{ ~ = , 


The church is quite neat and conven- | 


|larged by dramatic imagination,” 


| saidjas to Mr. Gladstone’s “Impregnable | 
| Rock of the Holy Scriptures,” 


| or that portion of it, would not be revel- 


GLADSTONE. RIGHT? 


BY REV. DR. GEO. F. ‘MAGOUN, 


‘The and 
London, 13th, has a note from 
Mr. Gladstone that touches the appli- 
cation of the hypothesis of evolution to 
the Bible. A critic in this journal had 


—_ 


Bible is the record of the growth of the 
knowledge and life of God in the thought’ 
and the soul of man.” This, of course, 
is intended to exclude the special iispir- 
of individuals. For “holy men 
of God” it would substitute a people, a 
race, expressing not what the Holy Ghost | 
specially moved those men to speak 
to their fellows, but what all expressed 
in literature as their own ideas, “‘Israel’s 
thought concerningGod and man.” “What 
is divine m the Bible approves itself most 
perfectly when we see that it issues from | 
true human souls, capable of manifesting 
the Divine.” This is Theodore Parker’s 
idea of natural “religious genius,” only it 
is ascribed now to a generation, a noble 
nation and its life, in place of being a 
‘supernatural gift to individuals. 

The great Christian statesman and 
scholar replies to the critic: ‘I must 
confess my inability to accept the prop- 
osition that Old Testament literature 
simply represents the outgrowth of popu- 
lar life ; it being my belief that the or- 
dinary popular life ot the Achaian Greek 
was morally higher than that of the or- 
dinary Hebrew of the time of Moses, 
the Judges and the Kings. Of course, 
I do not mean that this is my sole or 
main reason in the matter. W. E. Glad- 
stone.” 

The lines of the Rie Pretiier’s logic 
are easily seen. If his judgment as a 
Homeric student and commentator is 
correct, and there are few competent to 
question it, then the evolution of the 
Achaian Greek life in a religious liter- 
ature should give us a higher and more 
trustworthy and edifying “thought con- 
cerning God and man” than that of 
Israel. Greek Scripture would “approve 
itself most perfectly,” instead of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch. The Bible, then, 


ation. If it isso, it is no natural de- 
velopment of popular life at all, no “‘out- 
growth” or evolution, but of necessity a 
miraculous impartation of truth which 
man’s normal or ordinary mental life, 
experience, ‘‘consciousness”—to talk 
“fad” — could not have reached of itself. 

Mr. Beecher gave his last and not most 
useful ten years to insisting on Holy 
Scripture and everything else in religion. 
| as evolution by (new-found) natural law. 
“Christianity itself is an evolution,” he 
said to a friend at Peekskill. “The 
Bible is in itself an evolution. _My idea 
of its inspiration probably differs from 
that of some people.” In his eight 
sermons on ‘Evolution and Religion,” he 
asserts that the ideas of great men, “‘en- 
are 
“authentic and definite teachings of 
God.” “Human experience is as author- 
titative as tf spoken from Mount Sinai, 
or enunciated from Mount Calvary. God 
never revealed to man anything <f moral 
or spiritual except through foregoing ex- 
periencesof men.” “What were the Ten 
Commandments but a paragraph out 
of the book of the divine _revel- 
ation of nature? Evolution will ob- 
literate the distinction between nat- 
ural and revealed religion. The Bible 
is one of the most re:narkable monu- 
ments of the truth of the evolutionary 
process.” [So it was once to him of 
Phrenology!] “The Bible has reached 
the highest conception of God yet at- 
tained by the human consctousness. It is 
the human race [his own italics} that has 
been inspired; and the Bible in every 
part of it was /ived, first.” But, “the 
early accounts in Genesis were legends’ 
before they were history. They were 
the earliest conceptions the race had. | 
Is there any evidence that God ever 
| works except through law? [evolution 
being its cumulative expression.| ‘The 
Old Testament has al] gone under” x 
perseded by evolution]. 

So Professor Le Conte (Zvolution, etc 
Chap. v) maintains that revelation 
comes under a supposed *‘ universal” law 
of evolution. A _ different species, per- 
haps, from that which is physical—he 
seems better capable of fundamental dis- 
tinctions than Professor Drummond— 
“a higher law than that which governs 
Nature, and, therefore, from the point 
of view of Nature [his italics], supernat- | 
ural. Science mustever strive to reduce 
as much as possible to material laws 
[just Professor Drummond's effort in re- 
ligion); but, there will always remain a 
large residuum of phenomena—a whole 
world of phenomena—which will never 
yield, because clearly beyond her do- 
main. We must rise and stand on the 
higher plane before these also are re- 


duced to law, but a higher law than that | 


operating on the lower plane.” Conced- 
ing, therefore, revelation under universal 
law—z. ¢., evolution on this plane—he 
consistently claims that “it is given to 
all men,” in measure. And with him, 

as with Professor Briggs, so-called Bible 
truth, being the product of general natu- 

ral law, sot of individual inspiration, is 
subordinate to the test and tribunal of 
reason—itself, by the way, on this spec- 

ulative scheme, a product of evolution. 
It is, then, one product of natural law 
pronouncing upon another. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, now of To- 
ronto, once told me, upon ‘the steps of 
the Radcliffe Library at Oxford,England, 
that Professor H. Le Mansell’s “ Limits 
of Religious Thought” was written to 
drive English thinkers to the Church, as. 
an authoritative teacher of truth. “I 
thimk the of revela- | 


“They 


than he has staied—‘‘the old 
some into the Roman Catholic Church, 

(to which, by the way, the late Cardinal 
Newman went on 4zs theory of develop- 
ment), and others into the rejection of all 
Scripture as below the level of inspired 
revelation. 

GRINNELL, Iowa, March 3, 1891. 

P. S—The enthusiasts for the com- 

parative study of religions may justly 
complain if this theory does not place 
all other reli in the same category 


the expressed “* hfe and a of 
man.” 
_ POSTSCRIPT. 

That Mr. Gladstone was quite right 
in maintaining inspiration vs. evolution 
of the Scriptures is indicated by his 
critic’s disclaimer of meaning to say that 
secular life and thought evolve Divine 
teaching. In the /adependent of Febru- 
ary 20th, he explains himself as hold- 
ing that the Zves of men were inspired, 
and that this justifies his “fundamental 
principle,” as to Scripture as well as or. 
dinary books and authorship, “that lit- 
erature is the expression of life.” ‘The 
truths of the Old Testament,” the critic 
says, “were lived before they were utter- 
ed. [Query: Were prophecies of future 
events? ] The Old Testament is a re- 
cord of inspired experiences. The Old 
Testament literature is the outgrowsh of 
the life of God in the soul of man.” __ 

This seems to be placing the inspira- 
tion one stage farther back behind the 
literature, but conceding its exis‘ence, 
not in all the people, but in the writers 
of Scripture—‘“true human souls capable 
of manifesting the Divine.” In this form 
of the theory, the general inspiration of 
races or generations, or, “the thought and 
soul of man,” at large, is abandoned; 
but we are left with no mode or criterion 
for deciding whaz souls are ‘capable of 
manifesting the Divine,” and are, there- 
fore, of inspired life. Who have more 
than average life, and, therefore, . revela- 
tion, how are we to Line? Mr. Glad- 
stone asks, in a second note to the /n- 
dépendent, “how came this inner circle 
to be found, and to be found bere only, 
and among a people not of the highest 
human stamp”; véz., the Israelites? 

IT have an additional difficulty with 
the new theory. Was the whole life of 
the “capable souls,” “this inner circle,” 
inspired, or only part of it, and how are 
we to identify that part? Was Pcter, 
for example, living the inspired part of 
his life when he ceased to “‘eat with the 
gentiles, fearing them that were of the 
circumcision”? Or was Paul instead 
inspired in life when he “withstood him 
to the face, because he was to be 
blamed? ”—‘“Stood condemned,” says 
the Revision. Which? The _ theory 
must choose between them, and xo mat- 
ter which it chooses to side with, it breaks 
don as to the other apostle! For, is 
‘the very life of God in thespirit of man 
to be blamed” or *“‘condemned ” ? 

We have well-marked criteria by which 
to recognize (rationally) inspired writings, 


| but no such for whole inspired lives. 


We may call Christ’s lite such an one, 
being absolutely and in every act sinless, 
but whose beside? Not Peter’s, not 
Paul’s, [ ‘the chief of sinners,” he called 
himself, against his Master’s—‘ who of 
you convinceth me of sin ?”] One cri- 
terion of an inspired Scripture is, I have 
always heard, that it does not contradict 
any other Scripture. How, then, about 


tioch, withstanding, blaming, condemn- 


idently, those who choose such a theory 
have not looked beneath the surface to 
scan its difficulties. Or, do they accept 
the notion of “life,” partly prompted by 
the spirit of God, and partly not, and so 
of a revelation partly manifesting fhe 
Divine and infallible, and partly the hu- 
man and erring? This lands us where 
Professor Briggs and Lyman Abbott 
stand, and where Theodore Parker and 
De Wette stood, and how much Bible 
have ?>—Obsta principits. G. F. M. 


NGREGATION AL UN ION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Satisfactions of a happy life that I was 
for a short time the pastor of the Third 
church in Los Angeles. I don’t believe 
any mere tourist got more out of the cli- 
mate than I did while putting in three 
months’ missionary work during a win- 
ter vacation spent here. Leaving the 
church painted, kalsomined, fenced, gar- 
dened, windowed, and with a quadru- 
pled membership raised from 5 to 25, it 
'was easier for them to get good Mr. 
‘Rawson and wife, who put in a faithful 
year, and then to attract Rev. J. H. 
Collins, whom we must all admit is the 
‘most successful minister they have ever 
had. A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Reform School—he was there as teacher, 
not pupil; he has brought his gift of 
drilling boys into excellent use. His 
young cadets pledge themselves to attend 
church, Sundiy-school, and _ drill, to be 
truthful and temperate, to let tobacco 
alone. In return he makes their in- 
struction in tactics a part of every social. 
Boys who have tramped the floor briskly 
for twenty minutes under rule, are not. 
likely to get into any greater mischief 


| than a raid upon the lemonade committee. 


Sunday mo I attended communion 


}at this dear church and witnessed the 
| baptism and admission to the church of 


seven precious youth, four of them 
from the ranks of the cadets’ The 
church was fuii. I know a minister 
who, when any low dance is gotten up 
in the neighborhood, does not preach 
against it, but overmatches it with a free 
at the church. He ad- 


a 


as that of the Bible in deciding what zs ; 


ing the inspired “‘life” of another? 


man firmly dissents,” is fittsd to drive | 


to Oregon. 


the inspired “life” of one apostle at An- | — 


Dear Paciric : It is one of the hearty | 


the low ‘unworthy per- 
formance, and both the parents and 
children thenipélvés attracted by the 
superior good. Mr. Collins is the man 
who can interfere with many of Satan’s 
dances in his parish, and he does. 
Thursday evening, when I lectured in 
the First church for the benefit of Ply- 
mouth church, Rev. Captain Collins 
marched his troop of bright boys in a 
body to hold down a good number of 
chairs. At the close of the lecture they 
presented arms and gave a really fine ex- 
hibition drill, which the audience hearti- 
ly applauded. If this Paciric paper 
catches the eye of any of the young sol- 
diers,let them know their old pastor thanks 
and blesses them. If any mob arose in 
the City of the Angels, these young troop- 
ers could be trusted with bigger guns, 
and to shoot the right way. There is 


| fair prospect that this enterprising church 


will undertake this year to put its pastor 
in a neat parsonage. It was the banner 
church in gifts per capita to Home Mis- 
sions last year, and aims high this year. 

I predict that the year after the parson- 
aze is completed the church will gradu- 
ate from the Home Missionary Society, 
as many churches do when thus thor- 
equipped for work. 

r. Pond of your city had a full house 
the First church. 
house was crowded at the very interest- 
ing entertainment given by the Chinese. 
The songs, origina! speeches, and recita- 
tions of Scripture, delighted the people. 

It was our first opportunity to hear 
brother Jee Gam, He was so weary 
after three weeks of incessant evangelis- 


| tic labor, that he apologized for reading 


a paper. It does me good to write his 
name brother. If the Divine Lord will 
call me brother, may I not give the 
name to the very saddest and lowest of 
the sorry heathen about me? Onlythe 
gospel can liftthem up to become the peers 
of Jee Gam, whom it costs no effort to 
give the fraternal name. The only crit- 
icism I heard upon the devoted friend of 
the Chinese on this coast was that he 
was too modest in asking an offering for 
such Christly work. Had he asked 
more, he would have received more. 


crack” about the gifts of the A. C. U. 
At the famous missionary 
lunch in Oakland, Dr. McLean referred 
the hard nuts to Brother McNutt. But 
until I get up to Oregon for a personal 
reckoning with Brother Himes, which I 
must defer until peaceful May, I will say 
that there is not in my heart, nor in the 
hearts of any of the A. C. U. officials, 
any discrimination against Oregon. 
There has been a boom in Washington, 
of which Brother Himes must have 
heard, and a live Minnesota man named 
Beard pushing home missions. This 
will account for Washington’s large show- 
ing. Dr. Atkinson’s lamented death 
would account for a temporary delay of 
church building in Oregon. Now we 
are hearing a C/app ortwoof thunder 
in our sky, and Hood River, and Con- 


and Scappoose, will show up in this 
year’s accounts. Glad you are jealous 
for lovely Oregon. So am I. Watch 
us sharp, and if you want the old A. C. 
U. pump to work, work it. And dont 
forget dear, dear webfeet, to. prime it a 
little, or a little more, as it’s sure and 
generous flow does you good. Faithful- 
ly, Epwin S. WILLIAMs. 
125 South Olive Sepet, Los Angeles. 


WORCESTER. 


The first Sabbath in March was Com- 
munion Sunday in many of the church- 
es in Worcester, Mass. Among them 
were eight of the Congregational church- 
es which received by profession sixty- 
three persons, by letter fifty-three, a to- 
tal of 116. The largest number re- 
ceived by one church was thirty-two ; 


pastor, the Rev. A. Z Conrad, seems to 
have made himself a warm place in the 
hearts of his-people, and to be success- 
ful in ministering to their spiritual needs. 

Plymouth church has for pastor Dr. 


| Archibald McCullagh, also comparative- 
ly a new-comer, and, like Mr. Conrad, 


formerly a Brooklyn minister. He has 
introduced the custom of wearing a 
gown in the pulpit, a decided innovation 
among Congregational ministers here, 
but which meets apparently with much 
approval among his people, who indeed 


‘have nothing but commendation and 


hearty good feeling for him. Ten united 
with this church upon profession, and 
eight by letter. 

Pilgrim and Piedmont churches re- 
ceived each the same number, fourteen 
by profession and two by letter. These 
two, with the Old South, form the 
“south end” group of Congregational 
churches, and have recently united in a 
series of fellowship and consecration 
meetings, the third and last aecEeeRE 
March sth. 

Central church, of which Rev. Dr. 
Daniel Merriman is pastor, also re- 
ceived sixteen to its membership, six of 
whom came upon profession of faith. 
Of the other three churches, one re- 
ceived six, another two, and to the last, 
the Swedish Congregational church, two 
were admitted by profession and eight 
by letter. M. L. S. 


‘The famous. cathedral at Novgorod, 
Russia, built after the model -of St. So- 
phia’s at Constantinople and filled with 
historic treasures, some of them going 
back to the time when Novgorod was a 
powerful and independent city, has been 
destroyed by | fire. 

The Methodists have well off from 
the Christian Endeavor Societies, and 
have formed the Epworth League. The 
Presbyterians are now discussing the 


In the evening the — 


Now, as to Brother Himes’ “nut to > 


don, Tualatin and Oswego, Eugene City, 


this was at the Old South, whose new — 
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3 not be correct, after all. “We fear it is | 
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Betigtons 


““PACHFIC COAST. 


last Monday pb. 
ing discussion followed’an able paper by 
Chaplain C. M. Blake on “Good Mor- 
als, Good Manners.” Among the visit- 
ors were Rev. Geo. Willettof Redlands, 
Rev. and Mrs. O. H. Tracy of the Free 


Seven of 


were men. Rev. C. Fe we has full 


mbers were Tecei ed: to our 


atthe last communion, 


Rev, L. J.. Garver pastor. © 

The Woodland pastor preached in the 
morning on ‘“Neutral’'Ground Impos- 
sible”; text, Matt. xii: 


‘audience. Evening, ‘ ity of Masses 


Baptist church, Oakland, Dr. Easton of .to the Truth. Why?” The last re- 
‘Calvary Presbyterian church of this ' port in THE Pacrric should have read : 


city, and others. 


Rev. Geo. Willett was Thirty additions in six months—fourteen 


invited to address the meeting next ' male and sixteen female;eleven on con- 


week. 


If he is not present, Rev. S. G. | fession and four on re-confession, and 


Emerson will present the subject, ‘Ideal ' balance by letter.” 


Prayer meeting, and How to Bring It 
About.” 


Rev. S. M. Bhecland’s subject in the 
First’ church in this city last Sabbath 


Rev. L. P. Armstrong is home for a 
few days from a trip, when he has given 
stereopticon entertainments in many 
places Hecombines the secular and 


‘morning was “The Uses and Abuses of | religious in the two parts ofthe evening’s 


Money,” from the text, ‘““Make to your- programme. 


He was a welcome visitor 


‘selves friends of the Mammon of un- at the last Monday Club. 


righteousness.” The congregation was 


Rev. D. H. Reid of Sonoma and Rev. 


large, and the sermon was good and Franklin Rhoda of South San Francisco 


timely. 
The announcement of the subject, 


Presbyterian church exchanged last Sab- 
bath. Both ministers were pleased with 


“The Inspired Dreamer, ” illustrated by | each other’s fields and congregations, 


stereopticon views, drew a large audi- and well they may be. They were class- | 


ence to the Third church on Sunday | 
evening. Pastor Pullan commenced his | 
remarks by saying that ‘he came _ before 
his people with no apology for the use 
of his lantern, for he believed that God 
approved of every talent being used for 
his glory The pictures were but seven 
in number. There was no intention to 
make the Sunday evening service an art 
exhibition, but each picture was so cléar- 
ly shown and carefully explained that its 
effect can never be forgotten. John 
Bunyan, chosen by God for a great mis- 


sion, even through -his affliction, will 


always be loved by the Christian world, 
and it was to his admirers that the pas- 
tor’s words were addressed, Photo- 
graphs from old prints of ‘“Bunyan’s 
Tomb,” the “Old Elston Church and 
Tower,” Bunyan,”, Bedford 
Jail,” and ‘Christian Starting on 
His Journey” were thrown on_ the 
canvas very effectively. Then followed 
two beautiful pictures of Christ, copies 
from famous paintings; and as Mr. 
Pullan closed with the service with the 
words, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest,” the darkened room added to the 
impressive words, while the deepest hush 
was upon the audience. Mr. Pullan 
gave the same lectures in East Orange 
to crowded houses, and his people here 
‘unite in their approval! of his plan for 
such illustrated sermons, and feel that 
their success is assured. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff gave a temperance 
sermon in the veers at Green-street 
on the “Saloon.” 


The regular quarterly meeing of the 
Evangelical Alliance of San Francisco 
and v cinity will be held at 10.30 A. M. 
in Y. M. C. A. on Monday, April 6; 
1891. Full attendance desired. Paper 
Outlining practical work by Rev. JQ. A. 
Henry. H. H. Wixkorr, Sec’y. 

Student McCollum preached in the 
Second church, Oakland, morning and 
evening. Pastor Rice spent the day 
with our church at San Juan, San Benito 
county. 


Rev E C. Oakley gave an exposition 
of the eighth Psalm at Plymouth-avenue 
in the morning. At night he found his 
subiect in the Sunday-school lesson. 


At the meeting of Park church, held 
Wednesday evening, March 4th, the 
Rev. Mr. Allen’s resignation was accept- 
ed, to take effect on April rst, provided 
a settled pastor could be obtained by 
that time; otherwise he was requested to 
continue until the rstof Mayif he could 
do so without inconvenience to himself. 
The clerk was instructed to notify him 
of the action of the church, and assure 
him of the high appreciation of his ser- 
vices by the congregation, and the sincere 
regrets of the members that he cannot 
continue longer their pastor.—ZLorin 
Tablet. 


Rev. Geo. Willett preached at Lorin. 
Dr. Warren was among his very interest- 
ed hearers morning and evening. 


Rev. J. B. Silcox of Sacramento and 
Dr. McLean of Oakland exchanged last 
Sabbath. 


Rev. David Wirt was again, in the 
morning, at Black Diamond, where he 
has some encouragement. In the even- 
ing he preached for Brother Oviatt at 
Antioch. 


The Congregational church at Park 
City, Utah, Rev.’ C. H. Cook, pastor, 
formerly .at Auburn, Cal., is prospering, 
Thirteen new members were received 
at the last communion; six on confession 
and seven by letter. The Y. P. S. 
C. E. has about forty members, all ac- 
twe members; attendance large and 
deep interest manifested. The Society 
was organized but a few months ago. 
Audiences at regular Sunday services 
still increasing; evening audiences é/arge. 
The Ladies’ Society purchased and paid 
for a large, handsome vocalion organ 
last year. At the annual meeting re- 
cently held Pastor Cook was invited to 
-remain another year. 


The Petaluma church, though without 

a regular pastor, is alive. It is truly in- 
teresting to see with what assiduity and 
zeal the many meetings in the various 
departments of church work are being 
conducted. And be it said to their 
-credit, the ladies of the church are fully 
awake to the responsibilities of the 
‘church, and are grand leaders. Rev. 
R.H. Thomas has been supplying the 
pulpit for the past few Sabbaths. 
| Com. 


Tulare church received five 


March ast; adults, ‘four whom | wo 


ci 


mates, and are true men, and doing 
good service. 


The Tacotha News of March sth 
says: “Rev C.' QO. Brown delivered 


his lecture, ‘Tenting on the Old Camp 


Ground,’ at the First Congregational 
church last night. A delegation from 


the G. A. R. occupied seats. near the 


platform, and behind them~sat Troop | 
B. The church was well ‘filled, and 
the reverend gentleman drew a very | 
graphic picture of .the late war in. all its 
varying details, relating many incidents 
from his four years’. service as bugler in 
an Ohio cavalry regiment. At the close 


the speaker denounced the statement 


that the defenders of the flag: were 
actuated by. mercenary motives as false, 
and cited many instances of devotion to 


the cause that were but little short of 


sublime.” © “A feature worthy of com- 
ment. in the Rev. Dr, Brown’s lecture 
last night, entitled ‘Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,’ was its absolute free- 
dom from all that could be considered 
partisan Or sectional. Dr. Brown’s elo- 
quence has been spoken of often in 
these columns, but his lecture of last 
evening was a revelation. There are 
not two men in the whole north-west 
who are Dr. Brown’s equals on the lec- 
ture platform.” 
EASTERN. 

Rev. Wm. Oehler is gathering a Ger- 
man church in St. Paul. 

Twenty-two recently united with the 
church at Dallas City, III. 

The church in Buena Vista, Mo., re- 
ceived fourteen, March rst. 

The church in Newport, Ky., is hav- 
ing a good share of prosperity. ot 

The church in Glastonbury, Ct., has 
received fifty-four during the year. 

Thirty-two united with the Davenport 
church, New Haven, Ct., March 1st. 

At a roll-call of the church in Win- 
chester, N. H., 105 answered in person. 

Twenty-seven were received into the 
Second church at Salem, Mich., March 
Ist. 

The venerable Dr. Zachary Eddy has 
been supplying Trumbull-avenue church, 
Detroit. 

Eighty-six have united with the 
church in Sauk Center, Minn., during 
the past year. 


Eighteen united and formed the new 


Fcllowship church in Northern Incian- 
apolis, Ind., recently. 


Rev. J. H. Twitchell is in the twenty- 
fifth year of his pastorate of the Asylum 
Hill church, Hartford. 


The sti in Rockport, Mass., re- 
ceived fortytwo, March ist, thirty- 
eight of these on confession. 


The new church of the colored peo- 
ple, known as the People’s church, 
Washington, D. C., starts with 240 mem- 
bers. 

The Second church, Beloit, Wis, re- 
ceived fifty-two, March 1st. The con- 
gregation of this church is becoming too 
larze for the house, 

A new church has been lately organ- 
ized in Muskegon in a chapel erected 
about a year ago, where special meetings 
have been held during the winter. 


In Marlboro, Mass., March 3d, a 


French church of eighteen was organiz- | 


ed, its house of worship dedicated, and 


Rev. Edward Pelletier installed pas- | 


tor. The house cost $5,100. 
The Christian Endeavor Society of 


the church in Saco, Me., has begun a | 


movement to provide Captain Lane, the 
coast missionary, a steam craft for his 
work along the shore of Maine during | 
the summer months. 

At the recent communion in the 
Congregational church at Burton, Ohio, 
one hundred and twenty-four persons 
united with the church, one hundred 
and nineteen on confession, making a 
total membership of three hundred and 
nine. 

At a communion service held lately 
by the First Congregational church, 
Lockport, N. Y., forty persons were re- 
ceived into its ‘membership, thirty-six 
on confession. The majority of them 
were adults, three entire families being 
included in the number. 


Sunday evening, March 8th, the 
Fourth church, Hartford, Ct., was packed 


full. Henry J. Gillette, city evangelist, | 


made the ninth annual report of the 
work carried on largely by the Fourth 
church.  Fifty-four'men who were hard 
drinkers have been rescued. The work 


| Rliss 
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Vice President, Mrs. Li. W. Eckley, Alameda: 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. M. L. F, 
Valencia mtg San Francisco. 


- M. Hayen, 329 Harrison street, 
Corresponding Secretary,Miss Grace E, Barnard, 1467 


Castro street, ‘Oakland. 
New societies being formed, themselves 
at once to the the 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAIPS: MIS- 
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t Children’s Work, Mrs. W.H. Pasadena 


‘THE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


H. M. Society was held Monday, the 
gth inst., in Green-street church of this 
city. The meeting was well attended 
and was strong in unwonted interest— 
made so by reports of the treasurer, aux- 
iliaries and narrative experiences of 
pioneer life and work. 

After a delightful home missionary 
gathering at Mrs. Haven’s in Oakland, 


can: we have at the quarterly meeting to 
compare with this?” 
' Poor, short-sighted creatures we are. 
God himself provided for the one in 
Green-street church, March 9th, by giv- 
ing us the life-experience of two dear 
sisters, who have spent the strength and 
vigor of their lives in frontier work, and 
now, as it draws near the sunset, they 
pause a little on the mount of privilege, 
till called home into the very presence 
of Him for whom their sacrifice and 
self-denial were made, and whose “re- 
ward is life everlasting.” 

Mrs. Warren, the wife of our Super- 


‘| intendent, Dr. Warren, as a young bride, 


left her home in Illinois, and shared 
with her husband the life of a home 
missionary in California) In a paper, 
all too brief, she carried us back to the 
early days, and showed us, by lifting the 
veil of the past, the heroism of those 
who, with true consecrated hearts, brav- 
ed the privations and discouragements 
of rough mining camps, that they might 
hold up to those lawless people a God 
more worthy their love than the gold 
and silver for which they were bartering 
their souls. | 

Wonderful instances ot. God's leading 
were woven into the narrative, and as 
the earnest words fel] from her lips, we 
blessed God that our eyes were permit- 
ted to look upon one whom he had so 


hohoreéd. | 
| Felioning Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Wirt, 
e mother of Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, in a 
sweet, gentle voice, gave an informal talk 
on her frontier experiences. She is now 
nearing her four-score years. Dear soul ! 
“First toil, then rest. First grace, then 
glory!” ‘To look upon her beaming 
face, full to overflowing with praise and 
thanksgiving, we could but say, ‘‘What can 
be better than to look back upon a long 
life of active service among those who, 
but for the labors of these dear home 
‘missionaries, would never have heard 


thegtd, old story? 
he peculiar feature of her missionary 


ife was that she was scarcely ever mcre 
than two or three years in one place. 
So that for forty-eight years it was a call 
constantly to ‘“‘pitch, their tents in the 
wilderness.” God’s loving care and 
miraculous preservation from threatening 
evil were particularly emphasized by her, 
Her many devices to raise missionary 
money, with abundant success, quite put 
to the blush those of us who think our 
contributions asacrifice. Oh ! dear sisters, 
with such examples before us, let us 
newly consecrate our time, our talent 
and our money to the. Lord, that this 


be hindered by lack of funds in the 
treasury. ‘I know thy works,” the dear 
Master says. Oh! the blessedness of 
living in these last years of the nine- 
teenth century, to be co-workers in sav- 
ing California for Christ! . Let us gird 
ourselves, be. brave and strong to do the 
work which is ours to do. If we neg- 


| lect this privilege, how great will be our 


condemnation ! 
We thought, as these dear sisters sat 


our churches within call that they too 
could not have had the inspiration that 
this little glimpse of heart life had been 
to us. Such thrilling words are born 
only of actual experience and sacrifice. 
In conclusion, Dr, Warren, having 
dropped in, “stirred our hearts by way 
of remembrance,” as he only can do by 
a startling array of facts and figures, ap- 
palling to be sure, and translated into 
plain English mean, Give or the work 
Stops. | 
If every member of our Congrega- 
tional churches in this part of the State 
would give one cent a day, that would 


place California on her own feet—self- 

supporting, with a surplus of $6,000 to 

help other States. Can’t we do it? 
Com. 


—_ 


The French Chamber of Deputies 
has decided to suppress every kind of 
betting on races. Both the selling of 
Paris mutuals and bookmaking will be 
forbidden. The decision, which will be 
enforced on Monday, has caused a tre- 


In remote parts of France, during the 
late seveve snowstorms, the rural post- 
_men refused to go on, their routes. for 
fear of being attacked by wolves, Near 
Metz the wolves were very.. ravenous, 


ee 


siotary. | 
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The quarterly meeting of the W. S. 


we said to ourselves, ‘‘Well, surely, what | 


blessed work of home missions may not 


down, what a loss to all the women of 


ageregate over $29,000, and shat would 


~ My note now sounds from Seattle in-. 
stead of the Inland Empire. And yet, 
even now my pen. I think would have 
been silent except for missing the letters 
from “S, G.,” that usually represent ye) 
‘well’ Western ‘Washington jin your col- | 


}umns, and also except for the rousing 


up I received from my Brother Scud- 
| der’s evangelistic plan. It is like him, 
and now it seems to me that, like good. 
Congrégationalists, we should catch the 
tone and start the hallelujahs in all our 
churches. There will be “great joy” in 
that church whose shameful period of 
barrenness is over, and where the voices 
of them that ask the way of life are 
heard. Pastor Chase of Port Angeles, 
here on the Sound, writes me enthusias- 
tically his approval of the plan. Let’s 
all, by show of hands, manifest who of 
us is willing to come up in this manner 
to the help of the Lord against the 


| mighty forces of Satan, the world and 


the flesh, that are combined against the 
Lord. 

My unworthy name I gladly offer to’ 
our Home Missionary Comm'ttee here 
on the Sound, as one who goes in hear- 
tily for such a work as Seudder pro- 
poses. 

believe the -plan a It 
seems practicable, too, and can anyone 


| claim that some such step has not now 


long been necessary? Where do our 


them that are wise to win souls? Even 
amid our sister denominations, not as 
we shuld. We have too much joined 
the mutterers that decry revivals; we 
have allowed the many things that are 


church “and community, too: much in- | 
fluence with us. 

One of our ministers I heard: say, not 
far from the time and place where Scud- 
der and I were inthe Seminary, ‘‘These 
‘Methodists are always trying to get up a 
revival, That’s the trouble with them. 
occasionally.” At the same time the 
kind, up or down. except a_ row in his 
church that nearly tore it in two, and 
terminated his ministry there. 


the words. 
too powerful for me, and against .my 
will I felt for a long time a fear of ‘‘re- 
vivals.” But if we are asleep,can there be 
anything greater for us than an awaken- 
ing; if dead and barren, anything better 
than a reviving ? And the safest.men to 
lead here are the pastors of the associat- 
ed churches, just as Brother Scudder 
proposes. 

In this city, not only have no large 


winter’s work, in the way of ingatherings 


been made of the overshadowing power 
of prostitution and profligacy over our 
city government and police court. The 
place is stirred up. One of the news- 
papers is engaged earnestly in the fight 
against the dominance of vice, and the 
City Ministerial Association has made a 
start in the direction of organizing a 
Law and Order League in the city. A 
mass meeting is called for Wednesday 
vening, March rith, and there it will 
be decided what can next be done. 
Thus the downfall of spirituality leads 
ya increase in. immorality, until such 
ulers as we have cannot be entrusted to 
lenforce the laws or maintain order. 


Hampshire, is probably to be appointed | 
soon as financial agent for our churches 


the churches here and assist them in 
material and spiritual matters. 
SEATTLE, March 1oth. — G. i. 


A RILL. 


| 
Dr. W.C. Pond came, and gone. 


The second annual meeting of the Riv- 
erside Chinese Mission is over. How 
has the run? To join the brook, 
the river, and make the ocean of divine 
love which shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea? 

This was the close of the first year 
since the mission building was occupied 


amount of gratuitous help has decreased 
because the building is not as centrally 


the year four have received baptism and 
‘been welcomed into the church, ard 
quite as many have been added to the 


will soon ask admission to the church. 
The. attendance during the week has 
been. regular, and the Sunday-school 
and Association meetings on the Sab- 
bath well sustained and of good interest. 
The Chinese here are particularly de- 
voted to the meeting of their Christian 
Association, and it seems to be a source 
of genuine religious helpfulness. The 
number of pupils has been somewhat 
decreased by the visit: of four of the 
Christian Chinamen to China, and the 
removal of some others to other parts of 
the State. 

The anniversary exercises which were 
held on Thursday evening evinced the 
fact that good had been made 


during the year. One of the pupils,. ir- 


regular in attendance until this year, | 
presented a report of the mission which 
he had prepared, and which did credit 


repeated passages of Scripture, some of 
them quite long, giving, not simply the 
letter, but also the spirit and understand- 
ing. The interest culminated in an ad- | 
dress given by Jee Gam,a Chinese evan- 
gelist who came to. attend the anniver- 
|$ary, on what. the Chinese. in California | 
ae doing. for. China. 


fens 


man that said it never had one of any 


Rev. E. P. Tenney, lately of New | 


Christian Association, who, we hope, 


to him as well as to the school. Others: 


beloved churches stand in the ranks as | 


said azainst an awakened state in a! 


and a teacher regularly employed. The | 


They would do better to get one down | 


As a} 
young seminary student, I felt aggrieved | 
Yet, the sophistry was | 


spiritual results thus far accrued from the | - 


of souls, but a wonderful revelation has | 


of Western Washington, to labor among | 


located as was the home so kindly | 
opened to the Chinese before. During. 


| 
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tablished a dispensary, I think in Can-— 


‘ton; and, though meeting with violent Deposit mote 
| opposition atthe ‘first, they have treated 

an 2 of more tham seventeen | 

thousand patients.’ Theopposition has' 3" 


largely. failed, and, as ‘their Master did 
before them, they continue to reach the 
sin-sick souls of their brethren through 
their ministry to the sick-in body. We 
shall not doubt the devotion of our Chi- 
nese brethren here, for it reaches deep 
down into their pockets. About a dozen 
of them have given somewhat more than 
two hundred dollars this: year for relig- 


ious purposes. The offering at the an- | 


niversary for Chinese work was between | 
fifty and sixty dollars. Thus the rill. 


The intcanstionnl Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations is 
to be held in Kansas City, Mo., the sec- 
ond week in May. A special excursion 
will be run from this city under the au- 
spices of the San Francisco Young Men’s 
Christian. Association, to all Eastern 
points, especially for the accommoda- 


tion of delegates who will attend this 


important and representative Convention. 
For full particulars regarding the excur- 
sion, parties. should. apply to: H. J. Mc- 
Coy, General Secretary, 232 Sutter 
street. Special. cars and a special party 
will be arranged. This will bea most 
opportune occasion for , parties desiring 
to visit the East to go seas a select Pes. 


ty. 


Statistics show that the 94 | universities , 


of Europe have 1,723 more_ professors, 
and 41,814 more students than the 360 


init of the United States. 


A310. 00 BOOK FOR ONLY $1 
HOW TO GUILD 
HOUSE, 


This book, will save you 


== gah use. 
“If you a are thinking of build: se you otwht to the 
new book, PAIL sER A MEK ILAN ARC] 
& Co., the wel’-kuown Ars ects. 
is nota Ruiller. or any brild orother- 


wise interested, that can aord to wit! outit. Itis. practical 
work, and the b.st, and mast popu!: book, ever js- 
sued on Building. Nearly four hundret dr.win’ s. 
book in size and style, but we haye cetermincd to make it 


meet the popular demand, to suit the times. 

It contwins 104 pages; 11x14 in size, an* Consists of 
large 9x 12 plate paves, giving plins, elev: itio “Ss, perspective 

views, descriptions, owners’ mes; ectual st.of uptructian, 
mess work, and instructions HOW TO BUILD to € ottayds, 
Villas, Double Hous ses, Brick Block Houses, suit ,ble for city 
suburbs, town an'! country, houses for “he farin, an: T.working- 
men’shomes for all sections of the country, and costing from 
800 to $6,-00 : also Bar's, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings, toyether with specifica- 
tions, form of contract, and a lar ¢ am wnt ef information on 

. the erection of buil lings, selection of ste, employment of 


Architects. It is worth §ro to any ore. but we will send it in 

paper cover by mail. postpri-t. on receipt of $r. co, bound in 
cloth, $2.00. Address al! order: to 

J. 8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


A thimblefal of ricr weighs more than a 
pailful of Tazory Everybody knows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO”’ leads the trad in all practical 
improvements. 

J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 

29 POST 8T., 
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PHILLIPS BROTHERS 


{Successors to Bartling & Kimball). 


BOOK BINDERS, 


PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, PAPER RULERS, 
AND BLANK BOOK MAKERS. 


505 Clay Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 
“NOTARY PUBLIC 


And Commissioner of Deeds for all the States 
and 


OxrrFice: 607 
Restpence: 14138 between Pine 
and California. 


Acknowled and depositions 
taken at any time, day or night. Loans ne- 
tiated. estate bought and sold, and 


legal documents carefully rawn. 


Red River Valley Farm. 


Death of owner compels sale of one of the 
best wheat and stock farms in North Dakota. 


SAN FRANOISOO. | 


te 123 Geary St, San Prancien 
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Guarantee Gapital, $1.000.000.00 


Paid fim Cashi.............. $333,333.33 
Subjec to Cali.. 666,666.67 
PAYS INTEREST FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT. 


Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent Banking. | 
RATES PAID LAST TWO TERM:: 


i 
On Ordinary Deposits 


_. Inconnection with rith the Bank are the 
PLPVPOsIT VAULTS, 
on the street floor with the Bank. 
| THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


Steel Safes, under the Renter’s Individual Control, from 
$4.00 to $50.00 per Year. 


| Trunks and Valuable Pac Packages, taken on stor- 
age at reasonable rates. 
Burglar-Proof, Fire-Proof, centrally located and 


easy of access. 
Handsome, well-Mghted, secInded and separate 
sooms for the use of safe rentete,, 


(B) IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The People’s Home Savings Bank 
announces its new system of 


5-CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS 


This Deposit Stamp Systen stem has proved amarked 
success in England and Germany, anil bas done 
wonders in encouraging small savities; and in 

rinculeatinzin youthful minds valuable 

ssons of thriftand economy. 

The stamps will be su lied at the Park and 
through our Agents, a list of, whom may de had 
on application. 

B. 0.Carr, Columbus Waterhouse, 
Manager and Sect’y. cent 


Pacific Bank, BQ 
Sam Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1891. 
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A nesteck Baker and Roaster, with: the 
wonderful Ventilated Uven, which roasts all 
kinds of meat without turning or basting, 
and carries all ‘smoke, steam > and odor into 
the chimney. Handsome in. appearance, 
perfect in ope’ation, and of the finest mate- 
rial workmanship: 

Coal and Wood Stoves. Gas, 
Vil &toves, for ,heating and 
hs Agate Ware. Iron Ware, e 
Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline. Sati | 
and Tinning: 


MYERS & 


‘Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush St., bet. Montgomery & Sausome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 

Conducted on both the European and 
American plan... This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Home comforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highest 


3 564 acres. all tillable, close to railroad town. | 


Buildings worth $20,000; stock and machin- 
ery, $10,000. Farm is chea $100,000 but 
can be bought just now for 000, one-third , 
cash payment. Cleared $16,000 in 1890, Farms 


standard of respectability gua: anteed. cur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12; 
_ board and room, per nionth. 27. "0 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates bv the 


for sale of 160 acres and more on easy terms. {| month. Rpecial rates to excursion and other | 


One-third of proceeds for benefit of Congrega- 

tional College at Fargo. N. D Loans care- 

with made for non-residents. Correspond 
B. FOLSOM, Fargo, N. D. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS in’ Litérature, Sci- 
and Fiction received as pub- 
' CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


| BIBLES in all sizes and. styles, for. teachers 
DODGE ‘BROTHERS, | 


and students. 
Se in all staple and fashionable 
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Onur Young Zolks. | 
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‘card to tell where they have come from; 


em.” 


nearly five years before, in hope of re- 


_ no means of living in the city, and so 


“The Easter Hert. 


- Oh, children, have ever seen 
The little Easter | 
Who comes to lay a pretty dl 


Then runs away again ? | 


She only comes on Easter Day, 
___ And when that day is o’er, 
Till next year brings it round again, 
You ne’er will see her more. 


Her eggs are not like common eggs, 
But all of colors bright— 

Blue, purple, red, with spots and stripes, 
And scarcely one that’s white. 


She lays them in no special place, 
On this side and on that; 

And last year, only think ! she laid 
One right in Johnny’s hat. 


But naughty boys and girls get “orate 
_ So, children, don’t forget, | 
But be as good as good can be. 


It is not Easter yet. 


A STORY OF 0 ‘ONE EASTER. 
A Winter Flower Mission. 
LILLIAN GREY. 


“Now, be good children, and don’t 
make Nora any trouble,” said Mrs. Ar- 
lington, as she prepared to go out to re- 
hearsal. She was first soprano in one 
of the Brooklyn churches, and had been‘ 
telling her two girls about the music 
which was being prepared and the floral 
decorations; for Easter wag only four 
days off. 

“And we must have roads to wear, 
mamma; and do let us have alot! I 
never had enough, and I do love ’em 
so !” cried Ella. 

_“An’ me, too !” said Lottie, regardless 
of grammar in her haste. 

“You shall have a dozen apiece,” 
said their indulgent mother. “I order- 
ed them at the florist’s to-day.” 

“Oh, how perfectly lovely of you! 
Good- -bye, mamma.’ 

When she was gone the children _nes- 
tled down on the sofa, and drifted into 
quiet talk about their little world and its 
interests—of the present and the future, 
which just now was bounded by Easter 
. Sunday, and finally of the past, for Ella 
said, suddenly, 

“Lottie, you remember those Sterling 
children up in the mountains. What do 
you s’pose they’re doing now ?” | 

“My! I haven’t thought of ’em for 
weeks an’ weeks; but you know they 
said they cracked nuts an’ popped corn 
an’ rode down hill winters. I guess 
they don’t do anything else that’s nice; 
do, they ?” 

"Pm afraid not. I was just thinking 
what Dolly Sterling said, that they 
didn’t have anything extra at Christmas 
or Easter—no feasts, I mean, nor trees, 
nor music or flowers. Why, you know 
she said they didn’t see a flower after 
golden-rod was-gone in the fall until 
violets come in the spring. Just think 
of it !” 

‘Why, isn’t it too bad! an’ Dolly lov- 
ed flowers so much.” 

“Ves, an’ so did Gracie. 
a sweet little thing ! 

“Yes; but how dreadful to live ’ way 
up on the mountains all winter! You 
know they said the snow got so deep 
that people couldn’t go along the roads 
sometimes; but it’s lovely up there sum- 
mers. Ido hope we can go again next 
summer to that very same place !” 

“So do I; but I wish they could have | 
some roses for Easter. What if we 
should send them ours ?” 

“Why, Ella Arlington! . Not our very 
own Easter roses?” | 

‘Well, couldn’t we? Mamma could 
pack them in wet moss and put in a 


Wasn’t she 


an’ oh, wouldn’t they be pleased with 
them up on that lonesome mountain!” 


“T should think they would! But 
can’t mamma buy some others ?”. 
don’t. know, Lottie. You see, |. 


rosebuds are very expensive now. But. 
I'd rather go without than not send 


And so they argued the matter sail 
_ Lottie came to think just as Ella did, 
and it was a very eager little pair of. ; 
plotters that Mamma Arlington found 
when she came home from rehearsal; 
and though both children talked at once 
she very soon understood the matter, . 
and said if they were willing to send 
their Own roses and do without, she 
would add as many other flowers to the I- 
a 
~So the very next day» the box was 
prepared Sent speeding On its way 
to the Adirondacks. . 

The Sterlings, mother and three chil-. 
dren, lived half-way up the slope of one 
of the spurs of the Adirondacks, in a lit- 
tle brown house with a pretty outlook in 
summer and. a dreary one in winter. 
They had moved there from Brooklyn 


storing Mr. Sterling’s health; but the 
bracing mountain air failed to build him 
up, and after his death his family had 


they had stayed, getting a meager living 
off the tiny farm, and earning a few dol- 
lars in summer, when Harry. carried fish 
vand berries to the boarding-hotse two 
miles away, and the boarders often: stop- 
ped in their tramps up and down the 
mountains to drink his mother’s lemon- 
ade and cold milk. | 
The Arlngtons had once found shel- 
ter from a sudden fierce storm in ‘the 
pod “ton house, and hardly a day 
their longer sojourn. -with- 
out children contriving to-.meet. 
like bitds of | 
set’in ‘eafly, arid seemed. very Jong and 
_ dreary to theoameuntainm: dwellers, until 
finally it had worn away to the Saturday 


Harry was “up the mountain” cutting 
wood, and the little girls, having come 
in with damp feet, were drying them on 
the stove hearth, when a team halted 
before the. house and a strong voice 
rang out, 

‘*Hallo—hallo in there !” 

Mrs, Sterling caught up a shawl and 

ran out to the road-side. | 

couldn’t leave the hosses, Mis’ 
Sterlin’; got the colt in to-day, an’ he’s 
kindy onsartin. But here’s a passel for 
ye. Post-master said he wus afeard ye 
mightn’t be down, so I brung it right 
along up. It be fur you straight 


| enough, ain’t it ?” - 


"Yes, it’s directed very plain; but I 
haven’t the least idea what it can be or 
where it’s from; but thank you for bring- 
ing it. And how is Mary now?” 

“Well, she ain’t right smart, Mary 
ain’t; but I ‘low she'll. pick up when 
spring comes; she allus does. ‘Pears 
she jest lives on out-door air, an’ the 
smell 0’ woodsy things an’ sech. But 
it’s Paus ter-morrer, ye know, an’ 
spring’ll be along middlin’ soon now. 
Well, I must be goin’; that air colt he 
don’t know enough to stand still:a min- 
nit. Hope ye'll find somethin’ nice in 
that air passel o’ yourn.” 

And then the rough, kind-hearted 
neighbor went on, and Mrs. Sterling 
turned to the house, and hurried her 
steps as she caught sight of the impa- 
tient children at the window. | 

What could be in the box? The 


the children as she carefully untied it. 
Paper after paper came off, and the first 
disclosure was a beautiful Easter card 
“with the love of. Ella and Lottie Ar- 
lington.” Then a fold of cotton bat- 
ting was removed which revealed the 
box itself, and then the lid was lifted, 
and then—ah, the beauties! the dar- 
lings ! the treasures! rosebuds pink and 
cream, wax-white lilies and camellias, 
English violets and feathery carnations. 


grance—which soon filled the little room 
like the breath of summer ! 

If the generous little senders could 
only have looked in for a moment and 
seen the delighted faces and heard the 
joyous exclamations, how their hearts 
would have danced with joy! But as it 
was they could only wonder over and 
over again if the box had reached its 
destination, and if the flowers had been 
chilled at all, and what would the folks 
say P 

When Harry came home the delight 
broke out afresh, and all the evening 
the flowers were watched and admired, 
until something the mother said turned 
all thoughts into a new channel. 

“J wish, children, that those, roses 
and all, could be down in the little 
chapel to-morrow. It would really seem 
like Easter again. Ah, what flowers 
and music they have i in the cities such 
days !” 

Poor woman! She sometimes be- 
came homesick and heartsick. But the 
children gave her no chance now, for 
they all began to discuss the question, 
and it was soon settled that they would 
be generous as others had been with 
them and the flowers should go to 
church, to be admired and enjoyed by 
others, ‘and, as Mrs. Sterling said, to do 
honor to the dear Lord, tor they had so 
little ever to bring him. 

The wind was chill on Easter morn- 
ing, but the sun shone, and the Sterling 
family started down the mountain to 
church very early, Harry carrying the 
sweet offering. To their amazement 
they found Mrs. Lee (who kept the 
boarding-house). busy arranging some 
potted plants within the altar. They 
were most of them geraniums, not very 
prolific as to bloom, and yet they bright- 
ened up the little room wonderfully. 
Mrs. Lee was delighted with the addi- 


| tions, and said: 


“J ain’t never had much luck with 
house-plants, but seein’ these was pretty 
fair; I jest took a notion to fix up the 
mieetin’-house with ’em a little, same’s I 
hear about their doin’ in other places 
sech days.” 

The flowers were speedily atranged 


began to gather; souwe came upto look 
at them before the service and some aft- 
jer; but all paid them the tribute of ad- 
miration. Nota person there had seen 
a rose since the Jastymid-summer, 


minister’s. face fairly beamed 
-when he came and saw the unexpected 


urrection; and who can say how much 
they added to the i impressiveness of the 
service, or how many grateful thoughts 
were sent down cityward ? 

“How I do wish. my Hetty fond 
have been here to-day ” said Mrs. Lee 
“but she had sech a a she wasn rs 
fit to come.” 


these,” said Mrs. Sterling, picking out 
one of each kind. 

“Why, how pleased Hetty will be! 
But if I take them you must have one 
of my pots of geranium; ‘here’s a 
one, an’ buds on it, too.” 

And then the minister was given a 
few of the cut flowers, and a rose or two 
sent to old Auntie Roberts, who had | 
not been to meeting in a whole year; 


here and there until they were more 
than half gone. 

When the Sterlings finally came out 
‘to go home they found Mr. Miller (who 


brought theur the spackage)and his) wife 


‘waitin for th em. 

lowed ‘ye might” like ' fet ride’ up, | 
Mis’ Sterlin’, plenty" o’ room on } 
the | seat:ifer’ you, an’ the youngsters 
won't mind down’ in the 


back o’ the os there’s plenty o’ 


before Easter. 


straw in it 


| “Snow’s gettin 


mother was almost as much excited as 


Oh, the beauty of them all, and the fra- 


to the best advantage, for the people 


emblems of rejoicing because of the res- | 


“Suppose you take her a few of. 


and so the flowers went ungrudgingly | 


invitation. 

> thin in spots,” said 
Mr. Miller, as they rode slowly up the 
long slope. “I. wouldn’t be surprised 
if we hev spring ‘fore long. What a 
purty sight that was down to the meet- 
in’-house; I kep’ thinkin’ o’ Mary, an 
wishin’ she could a been there !” 

_ “We're all much obliged for our ride, 
Mr. Miller, an’ there’s some roses an’ 
things for Mary we've put under the 
seat; they’re wrapped up in paper, so 
they'll go all right, but don’t forget them 
when you get home,” Harry said, as they 
got out of the sleigh. 

“Fergit ‘em! well, I guess not ! 
Roses fer Mary; why, I do declare! 
We're dreadful thankful, wife an’ I is !” 
And as they went along he could not 


peering under the seat to see if they 
were really there all safe and sure. 


say; she'll be all took back seein’ us 
bring her a bit o’ spring, as one may 
say; an’ sO onexpected, too; why, it jest 
‘pears ter warm my heart through an’ 
through !” 

‘And down in Brooklyn two little girls 
went to church on Easter morning with- 
out any rosebuds but with a bunch of 
fragrant lilies-of-the valley pinned on 
each fawn-colored jacket, while the little 
hearts beat happily as the sweet mother 
sang, ‘‘He is risen—is__ risen 
Youth. 


ONLY A CABIN-BOY. 


A big battle was being fought between 

the English and Dutch navies. Sir John 
Narborough was the English admiral, 
and the masts of his ship had been shot 
away almost directly the fighting began. 
In spite of the greatest care and the 
most splendid bravery, Sir John saw that 
the English sailors must be beaten un- | 
less he could get help. There were a 
few ships some distance off to the right, 
but they were to act asa reserve, and 
would not enter into the battle without 
a message from him. Sir John stood a 
moment, and wondered how the message 
could be sent. It was not possible to 
signal; there was only one way—the 
message must be carried. 
_ §ir John wrote his order telling’ the 
captain of the reserve to come and help 
him at once; then he called aloud for 
any one who was willing to be the mes- 
senger. | 

Think of the scene a moment, and 
then you will understand what a brave 
heart was needed to carry that note. 
Below was the sea; above, around, in it, 
there rained a heavy shower of bullets. 
The long swim would be trying enough, 
but to swim -with the chance of being 
shot every second was terrible. Yet 
many sailors came ‘forward at their Ad- 
miral’s call, ready to risk their lives for 
their country’s good. 

They were all grown-up men and they 
must have stared in wonder as one of 
the cabin-boys, Cloudesley Shovel, said: 

**T can swin, sir; and if I am shot I 
shall be missed less than any one else.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the paper 
was handed to the boy, who. put it be- 
tween his teeth and sprung overboard. 
How the men watched him as long as 
he could be seen! He reached the re- 
serve ships in safety, and, as they went 
into action at once, a victory was benied 
by the English. 

When the sun was setting, Clondésley 
Shovel stood once more on the deck of 
the Admiral’s ship and received his 
heartiest thanks, | 

*‘T shall live to see you have a flag- 
ship of your own,” he said. 

The Admiral’s. words came true, for 
the brave cabin-boy. became Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel, one of the greatest British 


| admirals.— Forward. 


THE FAITHFUL POSTMAN. 


One day last autumn, when chilly 
days first came on, Baby Winfred wak- 
ened with a hoarse cry. The young 
mother’s heart was filled with fear. The 
dreaded croup had come and _ she was 
alone; there was no one to send for the 
doctor. 

Just then sober old Sally, the tortoise- 


path from the barn. The mother re- 
membered that Sally had been trained 
to carry notes to the store—grandpa’s 
store at the foot of the lane; she had 
never been known to fail in carrying 
them safely. | 

Calling: old puss, she hastily wrote : 
‘Send the doctor at once; baby has 
croup.” She tied it about the soft, 
plump neck and said: ‘Run, Sally, as 
fast as ever you can! Run on the 
fence; hurry and give it to grandpa!” 

Off went Sally, nevér minding the 
barks.of impertinent dog or friendly calls 
of her relations, and the doctor was in 
the house in ten minutes. 

‘I was on the street,” he said, at the | 

door, when old Sally came running on 
the fence as fast as her four feet could 
carry her. I feared there was trouble 
and waited till she could reach us. I 
think Sally has never forgotten how I 
took fish-bones out of her throat with 
pincers. She always seems so glad to 
see me.” 
The very next day Sally had a new 
collar; on it was engraved, “From baby 
to his faithful postman. 
én Our little 


i 


Never give way to 


so till evening, or néxt month, or ‘next 
syear? © Then why desttoy’ ‘present happi- 
ness by a distant-* ‘which’ may 
never come’ at all?“ ‘Every "substantial 
grief has twenty shadows of our own 


making.— Sydney Smith, 


‘Well, wife, I dunno what Mary'll 


shell cat, came slowly up the garden- 


‘They Were all very glad to accept his |. 


forbear getting down on his knees and | 


j 


‘you happy? ‘Are you likely “to: 


‘forehead. 
the ‘thoveéd: thie” haha | | 


Seen was but twelve years old when. 
he expressed a desire to be about his 
“Father’s business,” 


' Queen Esther was but a girl “in her | 
teens” when she staked her life on an 
effort to save her people. 


_ The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath thee are the everlasting 
arms.— Deut: xxxtt: 27. 

Let us always remember that holiness 
does not consist in doing uncommon 
things, but in doing everything with 
purity of heart —H. Manning. 

He who attempts to understand the 
world without possessing the idea of God, 
can only guess; he who makes the at- 
tempt, possessing this idea, is able to 
explain it.—Lohte. 


God made both tears and laughter, 
and both for kind purposes. Tears 
hinder sorrows from becoming despair 
and madness; and laughter is one of the 
very best privileges of reason, being con- 
fined to the human species.—Zocke. 
There are no easy places in the life of 
duty. Take that for a motto to start 
with. Whosoever is not willing to en- 
dure hardness is unworthy the reward. 
But, likewise, if the heart be right, there 
are no hard places in the way of duty. 


The great harm done to our work is 
by men who ride through the South in 
palace cars and then hurry home and | 
write up the situation.” This was said | 
inthe late Conference of members of 
the Freedman’s Aid Society at Cincin- 
nati.” 


_ Every pious heart must feel that God, 
in the very arrangements of nature, and 
in the ordinances of the heavens, says 
to us: “In the morning think of Me, in 
that calm hour which I send to you be- 
fore the din and toil of life commence; 
and in tne evening think of me, after it 
is over; when the holy stars pour quiet 
upon the earth, then remember, me.”— 
J. Clarke. 


Mend all the broken marriage rings re 
America, and you will banish half the | 
club-houses and gambling resorts, and 
abate more than half the intemperance 
that wastes and impoverishes so many 
American homes. Marital unfaithful- 
ness is a prolific source of social misery 
and shame. The kingdom of God must 
come in the home before it can come in 
the world.— Pacific Methodist Advocate. 


_ “What are you going to do?” said an 
elderly friend toa young man who was 
just entering upon life. “I hope,” was 
the answer, “to complete my education 
at the University.” ‘‘And what then?” 


devote myself to it.” 


do in educating and providing for my 
family.” ‘And whatthen?” “Well, of 


man.” ‘And what then?” asked his 
persevering questioner. “In time, I 
suppose—well, I suppose I shall die. 
“And what then?” 
The young man never looked so far 
ahead as that. 


“In Adam all die” Yes! but the 


the mass .of multitudinous distress, as 


mysterious inheritance, still beheld, 
bility of a redemption. The laws, the 
conditions of social unity, which spread 
so far and so widely the poison of a 
father’s sin, carry just as far and as wide- 


ly the light of a father’s honor, the force 


/ of a father’s purity. A renewal, a rein- 


vigoration of the lost Fatherhood might 
yet defeat the pressure of the old ‘and 
sinister disgrace. The blood, once 
purged, might transmit itself from heart 
to heart, from life to life; and might 
reach, and penetrate, and quicken, and 
absorb andrenew. ‘Though by one man 
sin has entered, and through sin, death, 
yet by another, who is the Man in whom 


cover the dying race. 
that makes for the corruption of all, can 
be turned to the needs and uses of the 
regeneration. This is the method’ of 
God, to convert the conditions of the 
curse into the very instruments of the 
blessing. In Adam, it is true, all would 
die; but, if that is so, then, in Christ, all 
may be made alive. If sin has by these 
methods abounded, grace shall by the 
same methods much more abonud. So, 
in the Beloved Son, man becomes new- 


land. 


A BRAHMIN CONVERT. 


Would that every representative of 
mission agency was as radiant with 
Christ as a Brahmin convert I met two 
hundred miles north of Ongole. As he 
talked of his work, and urged me to 
‘labor hard in the interests of heathen 
evangelization, I felt that it was not he, 
but Christ, speaking through him. Last 
month a Conconada brother wrote me 
of his death. “He had just officiated at 
a wedding. .A-sudden sickness came 
on before he had signed the marriage 
certificate. ‘‘Just your name, brother,” 
they said, as they put the paper under 
his hand, and the pen between his fin- 
gers, 


under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved.’” 

“Yes; but we want your own name. 
Are | Quick ! ‘Write 

“My name? TI have none other name |. 
‘than the’ Lamb's’ name, ‘written in my | 


dropped ; and the spirit was gone; and 
and he had written—“Je- 


GLEANINGS. 


| CREAM BALI 


“I shall learn a profession, and I shall 
what then ?” 
“No doubt, then I shall have enough to 


course, in time I shall get to be an old. 


There was silence. | 


blessed eyes of God, as they moved over 
they noted the inevitable working of this 


|H. Le Baron Smith. 


hidden in this very mystery, the possi- 


all are made, grace may re-enter and re- | 
The transmission | 


begotten of God. — Canon S. Hol-| 


“Name ?”—said the dying Brahmin; | 
‘name ?—‘There is none other name | 


THE BREATH OF SPRING 


Send for our fine list of Carols, Anthems, etc., 
| or for Easter Alleluias (5c, 50c doz ), Rosa Rosabel, 


Cantata by Lewis 

MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
Should wind up the season by practicing such 
Cantatas as Don Munio ($1.50, $13.50 doz.), 
Wreck. of- Hesper 
Psalm (60c, $5.40 Ballard. 
our list of 150 Canta 
| FAIRS AND 
Are made successful by introducing 200, 
gy like Dairy Maid’s Supper (20c 
$1.80 doz.), Lewis. 

BOYS AND GIRLS 

Who sing will be delighted to take part in the 
brilliant flower cantata, New Flora’s Festival 
(40c, $3.60 a doz.), New Flower Queen (60c, 
$5.40 doz.), Kingdom of Mother Goose (25c, 


Send for 


Send for lists 
Any book mailed, posty postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


C. H. Drrsox & & Broadway, New York 


DEALERS IN CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
Sole Agents For 


. In Sealed Tins, for Hot ll 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO.. 


ELY’S CAT TARRH 


OLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM MATION, 
HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


A particleis a lied 
in A pari HAY 
is agreeable. Price 6uc at druggists’; by mai), 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8S. F., 


Will endeavor to please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


stock, manufactured from 


PURE 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants, we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, S. F., 


Branog Store: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


us (35c, $2.40 doz.), 91st 


§, FOSTER & C0., 


DIAMon 


Wm. 
Photographic Gallery 


| 
No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


IN Taz STYLE AND AT 
LowEsT 


Thei vers best $8 
per dozen. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


3192325 Sansome St., S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 
The traveling publie will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most comfort- 
able Hotel in the Vity.. Board and room, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white lator 
employed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 
WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


W. A, HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and, Jeweler 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 


| Near Market St. 
Watches cleaned, $1; Main rings, $1. 
All ranted. and jew- 


Fine watc 


PRINTING Co., for many 
4 years at No. 10 Post St., Ma- 

sonic Temple, has REMOVED 
mmodious quarters in the Thomas 


Buildmg, 990 SUTTER STREET. 


Above earny 
Cards by the million. Artistic Printing. 
Fine Ait Advertising. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRAcTITIONER oF HomMaoPATEY,) 

125 Turk Street, - 5am Francises 
Office Hours: 1to4 P.M. Usually st home | 


A108 


| 1202 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEABY 8T 


Time to practice EASTER MUSIG, is itnot? 


or Our Easter Offering (15e, $1.44 doz.),a 


$2.18 doz. ), Queen (60c, $5.40 doz:) |. 


ALL oF Work Execursp 


DIEB BOLD | 


COMPANY. 


Safes of Reeve Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BUBGLAR PROOF, 

AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE, 


BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
“GABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Dinnsieiiaall L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas- 
urer; ‘Austin 0, Tubbs; Herman A. Tabbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. GIL and 613 Front Street, 
San 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FIN E.... 


HATS CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


_Bret. Buse & Prinz 8Ts. - # FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST? 
PRIOES 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


 Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San FRanorsoo. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887, 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
JAMES. K.. WILSON President 
J. L. N. Vice-President 


DrrgcTors—aAlbert Miller, J. L. N. Shepard, 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 
Oharles Main, James K. Wilson. 


PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING =n] 


Obtained, and all 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 
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From ‘“‘ The Light of the World. 


THE MANGER CRIB. 


High cause had they at Bethlehem that night 
“To lift the curtain of Hope’s hidden light, 
To break decree of silence with Love’s cry, 
Foreseeing how this Babe, born lowlily, 
Should past dispute, since now achieved is this— 
Bring earth great gifts of blessing and of bliss; 
Date from the crib, the Dynasty of Love; 
Strip his misused thunderbolts from Jove; 
Bend to their knee Rome’s Cesars; break the 
chain 
From the slave’s neck; set sick hearts free again 
Bitterly bound by priests, and scribes, and 
scrolls; 
And heal, with balm of pardon, sinking souls: 
Should Mercy to her vacant throne restore, 
Teach right to kings, and patience to the poor: 
Should by his sweet Name ail names overthrow 
_And by his lovely words the quick seeds sow 
-Of golden equities, and brotherhood, 
Of pity, peace, and gentle praise of Good; 
Of knightly honor, holding life in trust 
For God, and Lord, and all things pure and 
ust; | 
aE to woman, for maid Mary’s sake 
Lifting our sister from the dust, to take 
In homes her equal place, the Household; queen 
Crowned and august, who sport and thrall had 
been; 
Of its adorning life of charities 
Gracious and wide because the impartial skies 
Roof one race in, and poor, weak, mean, op- 
pressed, 
Are children of one bounteous mother’s breast, 
One father’s care: emancipating man, 
Should, from that bearing cave, outside the 
Khan, 
Amid the kneeling cattle, rise and be 
Light of all lands, and splendor of each sea, 
The sunburst of a new morn come to earth, 
Not yet alas! broad day, but day’s white birth, 
Which promi-eth; and blesseth, promising. 
Then from that night! What cause of wondering 
If that one Silence of all silences 
Brake into music? if, for hopes like these, 
Angels, who love us, sang that song and show 
Of Jime’s far purpose made the great light 
glow ? 
So that the Angel of the earth had need 
To comfort them, speaking these words, indeed: 


** Fear not! for behold I bring you 
Good tidings of great joy, which shall 
Be to all people. 


‘* For unto you is born this day, 
In the city of David, a Saviour, which 
Is Christ the Lord. 


** And this is the sign unto you! Ye 
Shall find the Babe wrapped in swaddling 
Clothes, lying in a manger.” 
—LEdwin Arnold, 


CHURCH PALACES. 


Epirors Paciric: When thinking of 
our country, and noticing the costly 
churches that are built in such cities as 
Seattle and San Francisco—to say noth- 
ing of those in all our Eastern cities— 
the question arises often, Does the Lord 
require such an expenditure of money, 
and such magnificent palaces for his true 
worship? Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
writing of Christ’s second coming under 
the heading, ‘‘He’s Coming To-morrow,” 
which appeared in THE PaciFic of Janu- 
ary 28th, says: ‘Perhaps our fashionable 
churches would plead for his presence in 
vain. He would not be in palaces.” To 
those acquainted with city churches in 
general, the question as to who attend 
such churches, with their richly carpeted 
aisles and softly cushioned pews, is un- 
necessary. All well know that the poor 
mechanic, seamstress, servant girl and 
day-laborer do not feel at home in such 
churches, even though they should be 
treated with more than common civility. 
Should He come “who had not where 
to lay his head” while on earth, clad in 
_ the coarse garments of the carpenter’s 
son, if unknown, would he receive the 
welcome that one clothed in modern 
costly raiment, carrying a gold watch 
and chain, and from whose fingers flash- 
ed a diamond ring, would, should he 
enter though an entire stranger? 

‘* My brethren have not the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with re- 
spect to persons; : 

For if there cometh into your assembly a man 
with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and 
there come in also a poor man in vile rai- 
ment; 

And ye have respect to him that weareth the 
gay clothing, and say unto him, sit thou 
here in a goodly place; | 

And say to the poor stand thou there, or sit thou 
here on my footstool— 


Are ye not then partial in yourselves and are 
become judges of evil thoughts ? ” 


Would it not be well for those who 
minister from the pulpits of these costly 
city churches to the many who wear 
“say clothing” within them to read the 
first nine verses of James ii frequently. 
The work that was done in New York 
city by Jerry McCauley, and is still be- 
ing carried on by his wife and the Mc- 
Cauley City Mission, could have been 
done years before by the thousands whoat- 
tend the costly churches of that city, had 
they exhibited the same zeal for Christ 
that that converted thief exhibited. Had 
they expended even. one-fourth the 
amount of money expended unnecessar- 
ily in the erection of church palaces to 
drive away the very classes Christ came 
to save, in erecting mission buildings, 
and in going out, as it were, into the 
highways and hedges, and compelling 
men to come in by the exhibition of that 
love Christ manifested while on earth— 
New York city would not be the hot-bed 
of corruption, moral and political, it is 
to-day. You who give your thousands 
toward the erection of $200,000 
churches in Seattle, and $500,000 church 
palaces in San Francisco and other 
cities, what have you done to raise the 
fallen in comparison to what General 
Booth and his Salvation Army are do- 
ing, and have done since the Army was 
organized P 

You ministers and rich parishioners— 
you know right well that General Booth 
is right when he. says that the drink 


difficulty lies at the root of everything, ' 


and is the chief source of the wretched- 
ness in all our large cities. Yet, what 
are you doing to. remove this curse? 
Some—a little handful of professed 
Christians—are working, praying and 


‘voting to hasten the day whenthe damn- : 


able traffic.in intoxicating liquors shall 


be swept away. If there is little hope 


of the salvation of men enslaved by 
drink in our great cities, what..hope can 
)there be of the extinction of the liquor 
traffic when thousands of ministers and 
laymen are the slaves of either of those 


great political parties who favor license, 


;and are doing nothing towards its de- 


struction ? 
There are many country church or- 
ganizations throughout our whole west- 
ern land that are struggling to build a 
small churches, and are doing their 
means will allow toward that end, who, 
could they receive one-tenth of what 
seems to many to be almost ¢hrown 


could have houses of worship where the 
poor might have the gospel preached 
unto them also. At the present rate 
that expensive churches are multiplying, 
regardless of the poor who will not enter 
them, and the perceptible tendency of 
such fashionable churche to wink at card 


parties and private dances, and with | 


these, sustaining Sunday papers and up- 
holding such politicians as Quay, Cam- 
eron and Ingalls, and the whole host of 
old-party whisky politicians in city and 
country—it does seem that it will soon 
be necessary for church members to wear 
a badge, on which shall be printed in 
flaming colors, “I am a Christian,” so 
that they may be distinguished from the 
common sinners with whom they. mingle 
daily. When less money is expended in 
the erection of church palaces, and min- 
isters can get along with a considerable 
less than the $3,000 or the $10,000 they 
now receive each year, and when this 
extra money is used to carry the truths 
of the gospel of Christ, not to foreign 
lands alone, but to the miserable 


wretches sunken to the lowest depths of | 
| degradation known to civilized society 


through drunkenness and vice, then will 
they have done, in some degree, as did 
Christ on earth as he mingled with the 
common people. He said, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 
When Christians so let their lights shine 
before men that others, seeing their good 
work, may be led to glorify our Father 
‘who is in heaven, it will not take months 
to find out whether a man is a Christian 
without inquiry. It is mot necessary 
that rich Christians should scatter their 
wealth indiscriminately among the poor; 
but if they would contribute more toward 
giving them the gospel through the evan- 
gelical preaching of such men as Small, 
Jones, Ben Hogan and others who have 
had their feet taken out of the miry clay 
of drunkenness and debauchery, and 
placed firmly on the Rock, Christ Jesus, 
or a Moody and a Pentecost, they would 
help to regenerate this sin-cursed world 
much more readily and surely than in 
helping to build churches so costly and 
magnificent as to drive the poor from 
their doors, and in paying salaries to 
ministers so large as to cause skeptics to 
be more skeptical, and common sinners 
more sinful. The Saviour said, ‘The 
poor ye have always with you; me ye 
have not always;” and furthermore, 
‘‘Then said he also to him that bade 
him, when thou makest a dinner or a 
supper, call not thy friends, nor thy breth- 


ren, neither thy kinsman nor thy rich— 


neighbors, lest they also bid thee again, 
and a recompense be made thee. But 
when thou makest a feast call the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind, and 
thou shalt be blessed; for they cannot 
recompense thee; for thou shalt be re- 
compensed at the resurrection of the 
just.” A. F. Grow. 
EAGLE HArsor, Wash. Feb. 18, 1891. 


CONVICTS OF A NATION. 


It was telegraphed from Washington, 
February 17th, as follows: ‘Superinten- 
dent Porter, of the Census Bureau, has 
issued a bulletin upon the subject of 
convicts in penitentiaries. The bulletin 


shows the number of convicts in State 
prisons and penitentiaries in the United 


States, on June 1, 1890, to have been 
45,233. The number reported in 1880 
was 30,659. In respect to color, the 
bulletin shows 30,546 are white, antl 
14,687 are colored; of the latter, 14,- 
267 were Negroes, 237 Chinese, 3 Jat- 
anese and 180 Italians. In respect of 
nativity—not including the colored con- 


victs, who may all be supposed to be | 


natives, except the Chinese and Japan- 
ese—of the 30,546 white convicts, 23,- 
094 are native born, 7,267 are foreign 
born, and the place of birth of 185 is 
unknown. In respect of sex, 43,442 
penitentiary convicts are men, and 1,791 
are women. The percentage of women 
is somewhat less than it was ten years 
ago. It then slightly exceeded 45 per 
cent. of the total number, but now it 
falls a trifle below 4 per cent.” 


WHAT CHARITY MEANS. 


By charity I do not mean merely alms- 
giving. Sometimes the giving away of 
,money may be the easiest part of a 
man’s dower. By charity I mean love, 
sympathy, comprehensiveness of noble 
feeling toward all races, classes, peoples 
and languages. Christianity sees even 
in the savage a Son of God. Christian- 
ity finds the soul of good in things evil. 
Under no other compulsion could the 
Son of God have laid aside the glory 
and accepted the incarnation which this 
day we recall with feelings of thankful- 
ness. The more you are impelled to do 
good, the more are you in Christ. If 


another man, you may be perfectly sure 
that you are under inspiration of the 
cross. If you can rest perfectly well 
without caring what becomes of) other 
souls, then know for a Certainty that 
you have not seen or felt the meaning or 


the power of the cross of Christ. 


away in building many city churches, 


, boys and girls returned to 


Epirors Paciric: Some years ago 
the Indian training school was com- 
menced at Forest Grove,Or. The peo- 
ple there were much interested in this 
enterprise. The boys and girls were for 
three years received into the Sunday- 
school of the Congregational church. 
All of us who instructed them, either 
then or in the day school, became 
much interested in them. It was won- 
derful to see these dark minds trans- 
formed by contact with Christian ideas 
and education. ‘This school is also in- 
dustrial, instructing the boys in trades 
and farming, and the girls in sewing and 
After five years the first set of 
their 
reservations. The school, also, was re- 
moved from Forest Grove to Chemaua, 
where it still flourishes. From time to 
to time I see or hear from some of them. 
Most of them are making a success of 
themselves. Two, a young man, David 
Brewer, and his wife, whom he became 
acquainted with and married at. the 
Indian school, are trusted employes at 


-Chemaua, having been there for five 
years, 
| Some of them are on the Puyallup reser- 
vationin Washington. There, some three 


through two administrations 


years ago, Mr. Edwin Eells, the Indian 
agent, and others, succeeded in getting a 
bill through Congress granting to them 
titles to their lands. It was not strange 
if, up to this time, they had been lazy 
“and shiftless ; they could scarcely be any- 


thing else. But these young men came 


out from the school with new ideas .and 
ambition and, secure in their lands, are 
doing well. 

I remember a visit I made at Puy- 
allup some time since, which was 
made extremely delightful to me by the 
warm cordiality with which they receiv- 
ed me. Some cf them had grown from 
boys and girls to men and women, and 
I did not recognize them, but they had 
not forgotten me. Those hours I spent 
at Forest Grove, teaching them, had not 
been forgotten. Several of the boys had 
married girls from the school, and had 
homes of their own. Two of them were 
‘in this city recently, and called to see an 
oid teacher, whose labors they hold in 
grateful remembrance. -They were not 
only well dressed, but of fine manners 
and appearance; were doing well on 


you can not rest ‘until you have saved 


their farms. Now, if all the Indians 
/had been given this chance, and owned 


their land years ago, by this time there 
would be no wild Indians, and the In- 
dian problem would have solved itself. 
Yet it was only after a hard fight with 
many white men, who were determined 
to get their lands away from the Puyal- 
lup Indians, that their rights were secur- 
ed to them. | 

I see that some are 
ing a change of the Indians to the 
war department. Though there are 
some noble men in the army, it must be 
remembered that many of the officers 
are not Christian men, and that the sol- 
diers, as a rule, are foreigners, whose in- 
fluence on the Indians was in time past, 
and would be in the future, ruinous to 
their moral interests.) The Indians 
need, and must have, earnest Christian 
men and women among them to lead 
them up to a higher life. Civilization 
without Christianity will be a terrible 
failure. The Indian service should be 


| taken out of party politics, but not out 


of the hands of Christian men and 
women. | IOLA. 
EAST PorTLAND, Or., Feb. 18, 1891. 


BERMUDA OR EASTER LILY. 


There is a beautiful legend of Judzean 
origin that after the Saviour rose from 
the tomb, the places where He trod were 
marked by white lilies, which sprang up 
and blossomed in his footsteps; and this 
is why white lilies are used to symbolize 
the resurrection. | 

What in our country iscalled “the 
Easter lily” comes from Bermuda. The 
“lily fields” are in bloom there from 
February to May. What a dazzling sight 
must acres of pure white lilies be, “ranks 
on ranks of stately lily stalks,” blooming 
not only for beauty, but for use! From 
these fields we have our bulbs for the 
greenhouse or home. hi 

They accommodate themselves to va- 
ried conditions. If wanted at Christmas 
or Easter time, the bulbs should be 
planted from the first of September to 
the first of December, in five or six inch 
pots. The soil should be three parts 
rotted sod and one-fourth well-rotted sta- 
ble manure. Press the bulbs down well 
in the soil, covering them half an inch. 
Give a thorough watering, and place in 
a cold frame, under leaves or hay, four 
or five inches deep. Provide a sash, 
that the frame may be covered during a 
rain. 

After a month bring into the house, 
keep the temperature fifty degrees or 
sixty degrees at night, and sixty-five de- 
grees or seventy-five degrees in the day- 
time. They can be forced faster by in- 
creasing the heat. In very cold cli- 
mates the potted bulbs can be placed in 
the cellar instead of the cold frame. Do 
not repot, but add liquid manure if 
needed. | 

When the bulbs are done flowering let 


them, for about two months; they will 
then flower a second time. | 

The out-door cultivation is very easy. 
They will stand our northern winters, 
with a deep cover of litter and leaves, 
and reward the small care they need 
with a crown of pure white lilies lasting 
many days.—Household, 


Forgiveness is better than revenge, for 


ure.—Epictefus. 


suggest-. 


| “The Lord is risen !” 


them rest and ripen, by not watering 


but revenge is the sign of a savage nat- 


Bliscellany. 


Easter Messengers. 


Lo, where but yesterday death reigned, to-day 
spring’s sweet miracle is wrought again. 
Soft sing the herald birds in woods and glen, 
From wintry graves the stone is rolled away, 
And Life, the Conqueror, once more holds 


sway. | 

Up leap the fairy host in field and fen, 

And leaf and bud rejoice the hearts of men 
With promise gladder than the robin’s lay. 
For still from year to year each emerald blade 
That breaks the prisoning sod, each starry bloom 
Triumphant rising from its darksome tomb, 
Each blossoming bough that spans the glade, 
And with its si]very lamplets lights the gloom, 
Repeats the Easter word, ‘‘Be not afraid.” 


Bazar, 
Two Gardens. : 
Here in my garden, where, between brown rifts, 


New-born to-day shine forth the crocus stars, 
And, like a soul freed from earth’s prisoning 


ars, 
Its radiant face the saintly snowdrop lifts 
To that far garden ’neath Judean skies, 
Where, in a grave hid in the olives’ shade, 
Once, like a broken lily, Life was laid, 


Swift as a home-bound dove the glad thought 


flies. 


O sacred spot that held man’s hopes entombed, 
Ere yet the sealed stone was backward rolled, 
Through time’s long vista still our eyes behold 
In that fair space, with heavenly light illumed, 
Burst from its narrow cavern drear and cold 
That deathless Flower that for all centuries 
bloomed. —Harper’s Bazar. 


EASTER BLESSINGS. 


To be blessed is better than to be 
happy, and this thought presses closely 
upon us in the midst of the joyous 
Easter music and the fragrant Easter 
bloom. More solemn, more splendid, 
than any other great festival of the 
Christian year, this appeals to the best 
in our nature, and lifts us up to a higher 
level than the low plane of our daily life. 
“The Lord is risen !” chanted by choirs, 
thundered from organs, uttered by sweet- 
faced children as they bring their Easter 
offerings to the house of prayer, is the 
key to the melody and mirth of Easter 
Day, and its arch of promise spans 
every new-made grave, and gives a 
pledge of reunion in every broken house- 
hold circle. | 

To some homes Easter always comes 
with a sense of sorrowful contrast. Bear 
itself bravely as it may, the soul which 
has gone down into the depths never 
gets entirely over the azony of the bitter 
plunge. Our loss is always set over 
against our gain in this changeful world, 
where our earthly wealth is largely made 
of love. It is the home darlings who 


delight our eyes, cheat us of our cares, 


give us reason for our toiling and our 
Saving, Our spending and our earning. 
With what a wrench we give them up! 
Mothers know how they miss the chil- 
dren who have gone, whose vacant 
places can never be filled, who always 
remain their little ones, while the others 
grow out of the nursery, go to school 
and to college, or take upon themselves 
the burdens and duties of maturer life. 
After awhile the pain is less constant 
than at first, for in length of days there 
is surcease of sorrow; but the time 
never comes when the old wound does 
not sometimes ache under the scar, and 
especially does the old grief wake in the 
blithe, sweet, jubilant anniversaries, at 
Christmas, at the New Year, at Easter, 
when the tide of gladness is at flood and 
the full cups over-brim, while the empty 
ones more than ever show their poverty 
and lack. | 3 
But Easter is a festival of comfort. 
Utter it reverent- 
ly. This is not the only sphere of be- 
ing, nor this room in the universe the 
whole of the Father’s house. We are 
going on to a fuller, richer life, the life 
everlasting, and our Lord has led the 
way. Be very sure, sad heart, that you 
shall find your own again. Be very 
strong, for the “old, old fashion of im- 
mortality” is the heritage of you and 
yours, Be very calm, even in the midst 
of agitation, for Easter brings you the 
thought of the tranquil home where they 
go no more out forever. And while the 
zongs rise, and the children play, and 
world puts on her beautiful garments 
woven of sun and dew, remember again 
that blessedness is a better estate than 
happiness.—arper’s Bazar. 


EASTER DAY. 


The name Easter is believed to be 
derived from the Saxon deity Eostre, 
whose festival was celebrated in the 
spring, about the same time as the 
Christian feast. Oszer signifies “rising,” 
and the name.is supposed by some to 
have come from that word, Easter being 
the feast of the Resurrection. It has 
also been called in the East the Paschal 
Feast, falling as it does at the time of 
the Jewish Passover or Pascha, when, 
as Saint Paul said, ‘Christ our Passover 
is sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep 
the feast.” Easter is one of the mova- 
ble feasts. ‘The prayer-book gives the 
following rule: “Easter Day is always 
the first Sunday after the full moon 
which happens upon or next after the 
the twenty-first day of March; and if 
the full moon happens upon a Sunday, 
Easter Day is the Sunday after,” conse- 
quently March 22d is the earliest date 
upon which Easter can fall, and April 
25th the latest; this year the date is 
March 29th. This rule was adopted at 
the Council at Nice, A. D. 325, as the 
observance of the day had always been 
upon the same day as the Jewish Pass- 
over, which fell upon any week-day; 
whereas the fathers of the Church held 
that as Sunday was the day of the Res- 
urrection, the festival should be held 
upon a Sunday. Before this time bitter 
disputes were held between the Eastern 
and the Western churches as to the 
proper day, the: Western churches hold- 


ing to the 


rule adopted later at the 
great CEcumenical Council. All mova- 
ble feasts of the Church year are depe 
dent upon. Easter. . : 


ingly interesting and curious. In the 
Greek Church it is the rule for people 
meeting on Easter for one to exclaim, 


“Christ is risen”; whereupon the other | 


answers, “He is risen indeed.” 
Throughout the countries of England are 
practiced a number of curious old cus- 


toms—the men being the actors upon|. 


Easter Monday, and the women upon 
Easter Tuesday. In Germany the dis- 
tribution of eggs is general, ‘the ‘little 
ones finding them in the rabbits’ nests, 
and in this country colored Easter-eggs 
are popular with the children 
pers Bazar. | 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


the civilized world as Henry M. Stanley, 
first saw the light in a little cottage un- 
der the shadow of..Dcabigh Castle, in 
Denbighshire, Wales,.i n 1840. The 
boy’s father died when he was only two 
years old, and his mother, who was very 
poor, sent him to the St. Asaph’s work- 
house. In 1855 he escaped from the 
workhouse and found his way to Liver- 
pool, where he shipped as a cabin boy 
on a2 sailing vessel to New Orleans. 
There he obtained employment with a 
Mr. H. M. Stanley, who took a great 
fancy to the lad and adopted him, giv- 
ing him his own name. A few years 
later he died without making a will, and 
young Stanley was once more set adrift 
on the world. During the civil war he 
joined the Confederate army and was 
taken prisoner at Pittsburg Landing, but 
succeeded in escaping by swimming 
across the Tennessee. ‘The young man 
now made his way back to Liverpool 
and worked in a broker’s office, but his 


restless spirit soon sent him again to the |. 


New World. This time he landed in 
New York. The war was still in pro- 
gress and he joined the Federal forces, 
enlisting in the flagship Ticonderoga. 
On one occasion he swam under a 
shower of bullets, from his ship, a dis- 
tance of five hundred yards, and attach- 
ed a line to a Confederate steamer and 
secured her for a prize. He was made 
an Officer for this act of bravery. In 
1866 he made a trip to Asia Minor, and 
the next year was Indian war correspon- 
dent for the ew York Tribune, then 
foreign correspondent for the VVew York 
Herald. He was sent to Abyssinia dur- 
ing the war between King Theodore and 
the English. Here he met with great 
success. His account of the fall of 
Magdala was published in the Herald 
twenty-four hours before the official 
news reached the English government. 
How he started out to find Livingstone 
and his subsequent career is familiar to 
every reader.—LZ xchange. 


WHY DO WE HAVE EGGS FOR 
EASTER ? 


Easter is observed among all Chris- 
tian people, as the anniversary of the 
great event of the resurrection of Christ. 
He is dead, but returned to life. The 
egg is taken as emblematic of a return 
to life. It isto all appearance dead, 
but we know that if placed under proper 
conditions, life will come forth from it. 
The use of eggs at Easter was adopted 
from an usage older than our era, It 
was the custom, in very early times, to 
celebrate the return of spring by mak- 
ing presents Of eggs. 

_ “Why does not Easter always fall up- 
on a fixed day? Christmas is always on 
December 25th, why should not Easter 
be fixed with equal certainty?” Easter 
must always be on Sunday. It is nota 
particular date that is observed, but a 
particular Sunday. How to decide upon 
the Sunday gavethe very early churches: 
much trouble, and there were differ- 
ences on that account; but the matter 
was settled at a council held at Nice, in 
the year 325. The rule was adopted 
that: “Easter Day is always the first 
Sunday after the full moon, which hap- 
pens upon or next after March 2rtst, 


and if the full moon happens on a Sun- 


day, Easter Day is the next Sunday 
after.” This gives Easter Day a wide 
range of dates, as it may occur on any 
Sunday, from March 22d to April 2sth, 
—American Agriculturist. 


HOW TO FILL A CHURCH. 


Much has been said on the subject, 
“How to fill our houses of worship.” 
Our wisest men have given us their best 
thoughts in reference to it. Still the 
question isagitated. We may take those 
words of our Saviour, prophetic of his 
death by crucifixion, and apply them 
here: “And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me,” 
Say you asa preacher, How shall I fill 
my church, my chapel? Lift up the 
magnet ! Preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied. The bees are drawn not to the 
flowers having the richest foliage and 
brightest petals, but they go where the 
bloom yields the sweetest nectar. Christ 


is the Rose of Sharon, the Lily of the 


Valley. Where the honey is, thither 
will the bees be gathered together. 
Where Christ is preached, thither will 


the gathering of the people be.—z, | 


J. £. Hutson. 


Tue New Tune.—The daughter of 
‘a country rector taught the choir boys a 
new tune at a Monday evening’s prac- 
tice, to be sung on the following Sun- 
day. Sunday morning came: ‘Well, 
Johnny,” said Miss X, “I hope you 
haven't forgotten the new tune, for we 
depend much on you.” “Naw mum, 
not a bit. Why, I’ve been’ a‘ skeerin’ 
the crows with i 


John Rowlands, now known all over 


| 


The customs of ‘that day are exceed- | 


t 


views, with 


Aye rs 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several months I was troubled with 
scrofulous eruptions over the whole body. — 
My appetite was bad, and my system so 
trated that I was unable to work. After 
several remedies in vain, I resolved 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and did so with 
such good effect that less than one bottle ) 


Restored My Health 


and strength. The rapidity of the cure as- 
tonished me, as I expected the process to be 
long and tedious.” — Frederico Mariz Fer- 
nandes, Villa Nova de Gaya, Portugal. i 
“For many years I was a sufferer from 
scrofula, until about three years ago, when I 
began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, since 
which the disease has entirely disappeared. 
A little child of mine, who was troubled with 
the same complaint, has also been cured by 
this medicine.”— H. Brandt, Avoca, Nebr. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


DR. J. 0. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by Droggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Corner 
Longfellow. 


Stone of a Nation.”— 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
Have you stood on the world famous * Plymouth 
Rock,” Ge visited the historic scenes in Pilgrim-land? 
Would you dv thisin peerene and story, send for 
following books: 
pses rim Plymouth.—F 
eight views in Photo Gravure from 
owing 


ce 
views, 5 
Sketches about ee b 
W. H. W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. Size, 13, 
ptive text. Size, 10x13. C 
covers, gilt, $4.50. Same, in handsome seal bind- 
9 
e 8; deeply 
soriesliy accurate; cloth binding. 1.2. 

Little Pi s at Plymouth.—By L. B. 
Humphrey. e Pil ye told for 
Finely illustrated; cloth. om 

Plymouth Rock — We ta.— 
Models of the famous Rock, sizes; mail 
35 and 50 cents each. 

Gov. Carver’s Chair.—Models of the Chair 
beonghs in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

P of Plymouth Rock, 
ational 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 
Extra fine views, 534x844, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free. 
Plymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 

Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

We have sent a the editor of this 
who will vouch for excellence. 

Agents wanted. 

A. 5S. BURBANE, 


THE DAVIS 


Automatic 
Ink-Stand. 


PUREINK, ALWAYSCLEAN 
| ADN FRESH. 


Economical Stand in the 
Wor'd. 

Because, in the open Stand evaporation and 
waste is about ninety per cent.; while in the 
DAVIS AUTOMATIC the ink, after springing up 
and inking the pen, returns to the reservoir, 
where it is kept perfectly air-tight, thus prevent- 
ing all evaporation and waste, and preserving the 
s as ae t, clean and pure as when first put in 
the stand. 

It is the most convenient stand, because it is al- 
ways ready for use; has no coverto be opened 
and closed: requires filling and cleaning only at 
long intervals; automatically inks the pen to the 
proper height; prevents taking up surplus ink, 
that must otherwise be scraped or thrown off to 
prevent blotting; your fingers are clean; it never 


ets dust or lint on your pen; the ink rising from 


the center of the fiuid, you are nevér bothered 
with scum from the top or sediment from the 
bottom, and the ink will not spill if the stand is 
overturned. 
STUDY THIS COMPARATIVE STATEMENT : 
Ink to fill Open Stank hoiding one ounce, 
once each week, and one ounce to replen- 
ish same during week, at 75 cents per quart, 
costs forome year - - - - =  §8 00 
Ink to fill one DAVIS AUTOMATIC INK- 
STAND, four times per year, at 75 centsper — 
quart, costs forome year - - - - 27 


Net profit in saving of ink yearly on each 
pod (over 100 per cent. yearly on investm’t)$2 73 


Introductory Prices: Single stand, $2.50; 6 for 
$13.50; 12 for $25, a 


G, G. WICKSON & CO., 


San Francisco: 3 and 5 Front Street. 
Los Anerurs: 3146 N. Main Street. 
PoRTLAND: 141 Kront Street. 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Propristors, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 

aps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for.washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods—in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have notdone soalready 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


a RE AKPAST. 
whidh gevers 


knowledge of the natural laws 
. app n ofthe fine 
erties of well-selected Mr, provided 
our breakfast tables with a deli Vv 

erage which may save us many hea 
Itis by the judicions use of such arc 
@ constitution may be 
enough to resist 
dreds of subtle 

te attack 


D 
tendency to 2 


es are floating around us 
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THE PACIFIC 
# 
Great Event 
oe In one’s life is the discovery of a remedy for 
| some long-stz The ot 
| Scrofula « i You it 
from your ancestors. Will you transmit it 
of cases, both Consumption and val &. 
| inate in Serofula.” Et-is supposed to be the 
| 
| 
-) Ss) 
» 
| 
| 
| | | | | ay. 
| 
| 
| Pilgrim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 
| 
= 
| 
| 
| 
y, 
| == 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| | 
f 1ess Is-the sign of a. ‘nature, || bolling water or milk. "Sold tins, 
* 
a 7 152 SAI va 


+) Mos agl a a considerab extent in our H 
time past. It has even been taken into second-class matter Ne York: d Fr cisco, 
| eee the courts, and last week Judge Bloom- if ia yoins ew an an. an 
which has been watched with great in- Elwood dhe OKSELLERS. & STATIONERS, 
both the olive groves in the State, and commenced gath- PUBLISHERS, 
case involving uestion | ering olives when the treés were four years old, 
| the ‘act’ of -the: State Legislature of | and when six years of age nthered thirty gal- Giving Extra Liberal Discounts To. 
1889-90, authorizing school directors to | olives to the tree, making 3,000 gallons - 
q. | to, the acre. The market, price of pickled AND MINISTERS, ‘BUNDAY-SCHOOLS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND = 
i] es permit,. under proper ' rules and regula- olives to-day is one dollar per gallon. Secure TEACHERS, 7 
tions, the buildings, | an interest in the Los Guilicos Olive Company, 
eS ie. temporari y an incidenta y for reli- | and have something to leave your children. 
| gious worship Sunday-schools etc., was | Excursion tickets, which include’ the railroad Whatever Buy 
| | fare and one day’s board at the hotel at Los 
i. | Section 2, Article I, of the Constitution, | For further information, apply at the office of Engravings, Best Make Watches aad Silverware, Pianos and 
i Gee NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. | ly melt away. . Dr. Pond has arranged | prohibiting the appropriation of any | the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 4. taser ‘Organs. Church and Hall Carpéting, Beils, Etc. 
Chinese mission in Ver-| public moneys operties ‘for s and 71, Chronicle Building, San 
The next». meeti of. the Congrega- start. ef ZL és Angeles among ys such ‘Greatest Variety of Suitable Articles for | 
tional’ Club of Southern California will the market gardeners. In a fewdays’| The decision sustained the constitu- Responsible gentleman, who can farnish best 
hold its next meeting, April 6th, at references, is developing a section ,of first- “Art Printing ané Plate Work to Order-~ 
for | ime. apd with a partial canvass, a school | tionality of the act, and was well backed | guality vine and fruit ‘land. Soil and water- 
1 Bee Peg any 4, | Of eleven has been formed, But what a | by decisions of all the courts. that had | rights’unexcelled in California. Realizing the VISIT OUR ART ROOM. 
the number is eleven to the hundreds on | passed on the question. fact that a large tract can be much more eco- 
Ay £ A have a full representation a hundreds returning from the city, filling Rey. J. C. Collins, a Congregational nomically handled, he solicits correspondence 
Wee) A wrong impression seems to’ prevail. 3 with those having a moderate amount to in- 
eae The themes to be considered, and the the Vernon road, and the hundreds, if| minister of Spokane Falls, is lying se- | yest, and who would like to take an interest in Public Schoo! Libraries at gears wholesale prices. Send for Catalogue. 
i he not thousands, of Chinamen who culti- riously_ ill of pneumonia, and but little | an honestly and: prudently managed enterprise 
cpetits Chub, rag mihisters | “ate those Vernon gardens? A _ good | hope is entertained of his recovery, with him, tothe extent of planting five acres L. OGE, 
niet | gregational Club, are no place for this school has been found,| For thirty and three years, among the | 224 upwards. Payments may be made on in- _ SECRETARY AND TREASURER AND EDUCATIONAL MANAGER. q 
alonej ; by- any. means.’ Let -the | aity . | Stalments extending over a term of years. No | 
and a good teacher, Miss Ella Thomp- Christian workers of Portland during | rit 
make a grand rally and double our has hae By : | that ti 6 h safer cr more remunerative investment has ever ! . 
n secur at time, no re | 
membership. Some feat it may be fatal | been secure figure among laymen has been placed the market fr f/ FLOOD BUILDING: 813 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


been more prominent in all good works 
than that of Deacon Douglas Wright 
Williams, who, in the course of nature, 
changed his earthly for the heavenly 
habitation last Saturday morning at 4 
o’clock, aged 82 years the 16th of last 
October. Just think of the powerful 
influence for good set at work by the 
blameless life of such a man for a third 
of acentury! What a blessed example, 


The State Citrus Fair is now going 
forward successfully in Hazard’s Pavil- 
ion, Redlands, Riverside, Ontario, 
San Bernardino, Pomona, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Santa Barbara, and other 
places, are displaying their golden beau- 
ties. Oranges to the right, oranges to 
the left, upstairs and downstairs, are 
seen, to say nothing of lemons, prunes, 
raisins, figs, walnuts, almonds, olive oil, 
honey, and other good things obtainable 
in this land of plenty. Oranges, with 
lemons for trimmings, are arranged to 
represent here, the county Court House, 
there, San Gabriel Mission, or a Mos- 
que, or San Diego bay, or the Ontario 
horse-car coming down the grade with 
the span of horses, according to Ontario 


to take our Club off on these tours, just 

as it is risky to move about much with 
a feeble child.. But there, is encourage- 
ment in this thought that if this Congre- 
gational child takes.a trip out through 
the green fields of San Gabriel, breathes 
the invigorating air fresh ‘from ‘‘Old 
Baldy,” inhales the scholastic zephyrs 
from Pomona, a constitutional change 
may be effected, and the child may_take 
on renewed life, and become a ‘Stalwart 
—who knows? 

Our Pomona church rejoices in some- 
thing like a dozen conversions since the 
week of prayer, and looks for new con- 
verts all the time. Pastor Frary is 
planning for daily evening preaching 
services during Passion week. Never 
mind if some of us are so unchurchly 
that we don’t know just when Passion 
week comes, if only the Pomona: people 
make great inroads upon the world, and 


permanently upon their land; while the pecuni- 
ary results are surprisingly large, as compared 
with the ordinary income from invested funds. 


Full particulars on application to A. H. Ten THE | J. | DEWING COMPANY. 


Broeck, Esq., of this paper, | 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


‘DEPOSITORY. 


‘787 MARKET SsTREET; 


BIBLE HOUSE. SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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In the March number of the Homiletic Re- 
view Dr. W. Ww. McLane contributes a paper, 
*‘Regeneration.” ‘‘The Divine Authority of 
Scripture versus Rationalistic Criticism,” by 
Dr. D. S. Gregory, fitly concludes the séries. 


and how well it demonstrates the high | ‘“The Ethical Spirit of Chaucer's Writings,” by 
Prof T. W. Hunt, shows an often unobserved 


thes. it is within the power of all side of the old poet’s character—his humble 
-hristians to enjoy, if only they would piety. ‘‘Pastoral Visiting,” by Dr. John Hall, 
give themselves up to a fully consecrated | ably sets forth the benefits of this work to both 


life. The plaudit of the Master, ‘*Well | pastor and flock. “Easter Selections” (froin 
done, thou good and faithful servant,” is | the The 
infinitely more precious than the approv- | fesues” treat “Coffee Houses in Cities” fro 
al of the world, even though wealth and the ground of an actual experiment now con- 
style, aristocratically perched up behind, | the highest social and political prefer- | ducted in New York. 4 L IG 
having a rest while taking a ride! ._|ment follow in its train. Yet, the en- 

Some of the saloon men of Los An- | joyment of worldly honors and riches is 
geles have announced their intention to | not necessarily inconsistent with being 


- 
4 


gE, College During the War of the 
Rebellion” is the subject of a fully illustrated 
_ article which stands at the front uf the March 


salvation’s work goes ‘gloriously forward. 

No wonder the Riverside church  se- 
cured a’nice sum for Home Missions. 
The pastor, and others, aimed at it, and 
pastor 
preached a sermon, upon sacrifice, clos- 


worked for. it. First, 


defy the Sunday | law. We shall see 
who will rule this city, these men-de- 
stroyers, or the majority of the voters 
and good people who are on the other 
side. The saloon-keeper’s business is 
bad, bad, bad, whether he technically 
obeys existing laws, or sets them at 


an earnest and devo ed follower of the 
lowly Nazarene. — 

‘A series of able addresses in the line 
of temperance work were delivered in 
the First church during the past week 
by Major R. H. and Mrs. Sent, in’ the 
interest of the W. C. T. U. 


number of the Vew England Magazine, There 


are many Harvard views, including beautiful 
pictures of the Memcrial Hall. An illustrated 
article by George H. ‘Stockbridge on the **Ear- 
ly History of Electricity in America” deals with 
the work of Franklin; Henry, Morse, Vail, 
Page and Farmer. Miss Sarah Freeman Clarke 
makes a strong plea for the ‘‘Indian Corn as 
Our National Plant.” The magazine’s valua- 


The Geo. c. “‘MeConnell Co. 


OLIVE 


ing with an earnest appeal for self-sacri- 
ficing gifts for the Home Missionary 
Society. Envelopes were then distribut- 
ed, and also sent out during: the week to 
the absent ones. The fol! lowing Wed- 
nesday was the monthly meeting of the 
Woman’s. Home Missionary Society. 
The theme ‘for the’ Thursday. ‘ptayet- 
meeting was. fissionary- Spirit.” 
The next.Sabbath morning:came:anoth- 
er stirring missionary sermon. _ In the 
évening S...H. Superintendent 
of the Sabbath-school, gave am-@édress 
on the! topic,’ ) “D Missi 1s Pay?” 
Then came th of th ‘envelopes 
tt arid'thé mite boxes. We call thé above 
| a business method of dding the work of 
the “It is worthy imitation. 
y. the, way the, Presbyterian, sisters 
just held a-large*/Foreign Mission 
ary meeting in, Los Angeles, and. the 
Baptist. ‘brethren and sistets ‘have just. 


naught W.A.James. | The twenty-second anniversary meet- 
_ Los ANGELES, March 14,1891. jing of the Y.M.C. A. was held this 


| afternoon in the tabernacle. A large 
- FROM ‘PORTLAND, ‘OREGON. | audience was present. Of the twenty-two 
Tuesday, pursuant toa council. 


charter members: in 1868, all are yet | : 
previously called; wherein a minister and 


alive and in sympathy with the work, 
delegate, fromthe churches’ of Portland, | The past year has been the best in the | ing a’ coutse of exercises, ‘profusely 
East Portland, Albina, and Forest Grove 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under Supervision Ot 
| history of the: Association. The ex- | will help | 
ild—to acquire a graceful, supple fo;m, with- 
members was organized. at , Vancouver, 


Khe Wotlk!“ Was’ clos up With out, going to a gymnasium, or even spending a | | a 
Washington. —-Rev.-J. F. Ellis, D.D., of , 


cent for apparatus. “And ‘this is not the only} 
balance 'on hand. The membership | attraction 6f this excellent ‘The | ot etoizinin | moiesup 
Patific University,’ Forest Grove, was “Any. person interested in growing, 
chosen Moderator, and-Rev. C. H. Cur- 


| now numbers 800. ‘The ‘necessity of a Land of Our Next Neighbor,” Care of 
t the ‘manufacture of olive’ ‘oil; under’ ‘the management of an 
is, | 


building for a home ‘is paramount. | Palms in the Drawing-room,” ‘How Art Stu- 
‘for Orégon,, “Seribe. "Rey, Samuel experienced: person, may secure farther information by. applying 


dents Live in, New: York,” “Grotesque Ways 
Greene, Superintendent of the C. S.S ‘the | ‘Office. of _the Company, Rooins "69, "70. and 71 Chronicle 


Hitherto, it has been expected that rich Decorating Easter Eggs, ‘'Kite-Fiying” 
men’ would provide a home: Now’ the _ (for the boys) dre all handsomely illustrated. 
& P. S, for Washington, and Rev. R. 
Beard, Home. Missionary Superintendent | "Building, San ‘onus Loi: Guilicos, Sonoma ‘Co.,) Cal. 


young men are ready, and propose to do | ($z.ayear.; Published; by Wi. Jennings Demo- 
| all they can in person to’this end. “Ten | 45 Sew, be 
thousand dollars ‘was pledged by them 
| for Washington, were present. The | | 
ev. H. V. -Rominger, the sermon by | 


ble series of papers on ‘anti-slavery subjects is 
continued by some striking ‘*Recollections ws 
Slavery by a. ormer Slaveholder.”. 


The Apel of Demorest's Mag. 
azine contains a splendid article. on 
_ Culture,” by Prof. E. B. Warman, A. M., 


~ 


= 
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which nature requires to 
make the hair beautiful and abundant aré sup- a 
plied in’ Ayer’s Hair Vigor. ' 
keeps ‘the scalp free from ‘dandruff, prevents the 


bes months ago at an evening’ meet- 
‘Tn a few weeks the work will again 
be taken’ up ‘by General Secretary, Jacks, 


held their meeting.. Speaking of contri- 
butions, the Santa. Monica church ‘gaye 
to Home Missions $56, and reached the 
Eleven:of. - our 
Southern California churches have also 
Vernon’ church, 
last year,’ raised $x 23. 82 for Hoine Mis- 


$2 a member limit. 
done the ‘same.’ 


sions. 


Major’ meetings,’ in Olivet 
‘They. were. de- 


church, are now closed. 
cidedly successful.“ 


thi 


Rosedale community... 


unsaved -majoritixs 


gelis 
attire. 


‘Some.’ xemarkable 
cases of conversion '*have’, occurred 
among. drinking men and. infidels, be- 
sides the general ‘ uplift ‘to: that. entire 
Major» Halton 
begins.evangelistic work.in Fresno, . 
wish he could spend “his whole: time in 
Los Angeles, and lay vigorous: to 
t . Woe n 

go to. in ot 

Hitherto. we 
only been playing at 'this work “of evan- 


Rev. T. E. Clapp, and charge by Rev. | 

k Beard. Greetings ‘were. extended | 
by the resident clergy of other denomin- 
ations. The organization of this, church 
will supply a want that has been felt for: 
a number of years, and it starts ‘out with 
more than ordinary promise. A pastor 
will soon be called., More ‘than $400. 
have been raised towards pastoral sup- 
port. Deacon Andrus, formerly living | 
at Spokane. Falls, is one of the members 
of this new, enterprise. : 

‘On Thursday last, at Pleasant Hill, 
seventeen miles south west’ of ‘Portland, 
on, the line of the’ Portland and Willam- | 
ette "Valley railway, was organized 

church of twenty members, a council hay- 
ing previously been called, in which the | 
churches of Oswego, . ‘Fualatin,, Hillsboro, 


the First and Plymouth of Portland were | 


by pastor and di egate.. Rey. | 
Clapp of Portland irst was chos- | 
oderator, and Rev: B Moo y.of | 


| Hillsbord, scribe. The right and of 


fellowship was given b Rev. C. T, Whit- 


and itis ‘believed. that he will succeed. 
The addresses’ this afternoon were: full 
of interest. The President of thé Board 
| of Trustees of the. Buffalo Association, 


N. Y., was present, and gave a brief and |. 


pertinent address along the building line, 
Sécretary Meyers of ‘Tacoma was 
also present. 

~The depths of judicial was 
reached a few day ago in ‘Washington. 
Judge Morris B, Sachs ‘of one the 
| Superior Coutts, residing in Port Towns- 
end, had been accused of ‘gambling, and 
| an attempt was made in the Legislature 
to Impéach ‘him. fhe lower house found 
him ‘guilty ‘charged, but the Senaté 
decided in his favor, and he: was ‘not im- 
peacheéd; ot ‘because he was not guilty 
as charged; But bécause gambling, in'the 
of a majority Of the Wa 
Legislature, is not a sufficient for 
deposing judge: The moral obliquity 
of the man is hard to fathom;and it con- 
clusively proves ‘the obtuseness created 
in the human mind”by the abominable 
and it so dead- 


hair from becoming ; dry anid diarsh, and, 


notiabove being taught by! a take 
this: good advice. Try Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
next Monday. It won’t cost much, and you 
will then know for yourself. just how, good it, is. 

é sure ‘to get no imitation. ’ There ‘aré lots of 


them. vii] 
Being a sufferer from chronic catarrh, and 
having derived’ great benefit from the use of 
Ely’s' Creath ‘I-caw highly retommend iit) 
Its. sales are far in excess. of , all other catarrh 


day 


iting neatly done at reasonable dateai | 


Will call for work if desired; !No.7 Mont- 
gomery venue, Popes: 255 telephone, 181934 


~ 


GENERAL 
Overland Excursion 


and be personally conducted by Rev. F. E. 
Shearer, D,D.., via,,Salt, Lake . City, Denver, | 


7} 
ip 9G 1109 | 
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e ~All the Latest Publications of the Society on Hand. 
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“185 IAL OFPE ve dollars’ Ti els sent to an ‘Sund 


tlesey of Portland Plymouth chutch, the 
charge by Rev. Cephas F. Clapp, Super- 


Peloubet Select: Notes 1891.» 


Chicago and Niagara Falls... Tonrist 


ens his conscience to all right, . thoughts 
Bh i will be used, affording ‘opportunity for all 


pat ofage, would liké, the benefits of a 


\d impulses that he has not self-respect 
4 A Consequently, a.,branch intendent of Missions, andithe ad- | 4” h ‘New York, Boston, 
for the boys. wilehe-grganized, which | dress to the community by Rev. W, enough | Sunday y-school Record & Question Books. | 
will be in ge of the -retary and Tubb: of Tualatin. This church’ the ion, | berths in Tourist C other particulars, | 
do muéh to help ‘théSe youn up to cently held in this neighborhood by Rey. SURPRISES. ALL ORDERS 


KE. E. Manager, 
“ Surprises, such, as occur}, 19 Memtgomery 
in.a pastor’s life, and a sample of which|... _.., SAN FRANCISCO, 

transpired at the dwelling of the Sunol | ——_—_-___-___- 
pastor On.an evening of last week, 


While his family were quietly. domi- President. & AM ERICAN TRACT OCI ETY 
ciled by. the fireside, all unconscious of | q napie : | 


any approaching disturbance, suddenly | 
there came an ominous pounding at the Sik Co u,|= 
[TRUMBULL BEEBE’S NURSERIES. 


‘door. Before we had time to collect 

our senses,there came a mighty rush of— 

of—and immediately there was a great 

*‘ pounding ” inside, and we were at once BELDING BROS. & COMP ANY’S Alameda and San Fafaecl. 

put on the defensive, but felt utterly } ps _. The attention of planters is invited to our complete stock: of 

helpless. under such a_ siege (sieze) of _ | Apples, Apricots, Cherries, Figs, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Prunes, 
MILL: Con. STEVENSON AND Eoxer STREETS -Quinces, Chestnuts, Walnuts, Persimmons, Pomegranates, Olives, Oranges,. 

oma: | Lemons, Limes, in fall nt; Berry Bushes and Plants ; 
| Roses asso 
Be ¢ fan F Trees and Shrubbery, large rtment, etc. 


house and home. When at last we. be- 
Fai ba ~ Our stock has been carefu'ly and well grown, without irrigation solicited free from pias: and 


Mr. Barber‘and_ wife, late of Michigan, 
who some months since located in this 
vicinity. Mr. Barber will have pastoral 
oversight of the church at present. The 
prospect for growth here is ¢xcellent, as 
the church is situated in a fertile and 
populous region, a number of miles dis- 
tant from any other church. ‘The mem- 
bers mainly are heads of families, and 
there is prospect of vigorous growth. 

The special meetings at the charch in 
Oregon City closed with March st. 
At communion that day a large num- 
ber united with the church, making 
thirty-five additions since January ISt of | 
the present year. Three of these came 
by letter, the remainder by confession 
of faith. 

The growth of the Y. P. S. C.E., con- 
nected with this church, has been truly 
encouraging ; twenty-one members. have 


a nobles@hristian manhood... 
Superintendent Ford’s mW ther 
of Missions in 
as she-ha$*been called, has been Seriously 
ill for some weeks. She now i rov- 
ing. , 
I have half a mind to whisper aloud: 
Several people in this vicinity have said 
that if Rev. Brother Wallace and the 
Spring Valley people think it best to 
postpone the dedication of their new 
church until the May meeting of the 
San Diego Association, they would glad- 
ly attend t»eir feast of dedication, But 
don’t tell Brother Wallace, else he might 
not think; modesty. is our forte! 
Dr.,-Pond, our Superintendent. of Chi- 
nese Missions, must. have enjoyed ‘the 
Chinesé anniversary” méeting, in “the 
First Congregational’ church, last Sab- 
bath evening. An audience of about 


| GEORGE WALKER, Manager, 


all; in fact, we felt a good deal better 
for the onslaught. To speak plainly, 
| when we were left again to our own qui- 
et, and looked for the spoils of the even- 


gan to recover from the suddenness of 


| the unexpected, we did not feel hurt at 
| 
Soales, TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 


Oo were. present... Eastern ople | been recently added. . The average at- 
well represented. ‘The Chinese | tendance during the month of February AND 
8; atte | RSER AND, sT., BAN FRANCIS0O. 
did-most of the speaking and’ singing. | Was, 5°;.largest attendance, 72. of wood soon to ‘come— | USE.” 


There is a fearfully thick ice-crust of puts many of the F societies. in the 


| doubt intended to keep the pastor’s 


‘SIZES. yond 


judice over: some minds in California; warm fi dence Oo 
but if the haters. of Chinese ‘will become | A! oychuschand 7 ‘UTCHIN & | PATENT: IDEAL: ROOFING 
acquainted, with, such Lee | at .what | FA Preservative C I OF | Cheapest, Most Durables 


PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY, 116 Battery St., San Francisco. 


subui of |» of} 28. 
The of whether it was lawful’ by in of 
to use public schoolhouses for Sunday- ' students, 


Sus 
316. & ‘318 Market 


Gan, Dear ‘On, atid |. 
o have» beéh_re- 


Fo ‘by the same blood that has re- 
us, must gradual- 


el 
StS 
@@ For sale by all hardware dealers. 
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